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Again the League 


READER in California wishes to know why 
aN we have not been saying things recently, in 
our usual specific fashion, about the League 
of Nations. Another reader in North Carolina is 
heartsick about the spiritual decline of the country, 
as illustrated by the spineless evasion of the League 
promise in the Republican political convention, 
which amounts to a coward’s slinking from the vow 
we made to the sons who went to France. A Massa- 
chusetts reader utterly disagrees with our position 
hitherto on the League, with the flat and final com- 
ment: “THE REGISTER cannot tell us anything. We 
know what is right, and we are absolutely fixed in 
our idea.” 

Each of these letters has its value. For the last 
we have a pleasant but a firm word. When a reader 
threatens withdrawal of support because the paper 
of his church happens not to agree with him, he is 
well within his legal rights. But he is a far ery 
from that liberty which he demands for himself, 
and which is supposed to be the heart of the free 
fellowship of our Unitarian Church. What is a 
Unitarian, anyhow? Is he a man with a purse and 
a stick? Not much. There are a few among us who 
are hardened in the sin of self-opinionation, who 
would bring all others under their law. They 
ought to be alive with a desire to move on with— 
we had supposed at the head of—a constantly new- 
making world. New occasions and new opinions 
are the life of our faith, as they are the life of the 
world. We know of no tragedy more miserable 
than for a man to be fixed in an idea. That sort of 
mind will never control our church. That is sure. 

For the Southern lady we have the deepest sym- 
pathy. We also have been sick at heart, though not 


utterly despairing, at the behavior of our incom-: 


petent, and in many instances immoral mis-leaders. 
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When we find only disagreeable and disappointing 
facts all about us on the greatest of all questions, it 
is a temptation to turn to something else, especially 
when mere words seem so much emptiness and 
futility. But the‘League issue will come before the 
whole people, after all: and we anticipate a sum- 
mer and autumn of reflowering and it may be re- 
fruiting of the soul of America which has been kept 
prisoner in the dark and damp national cellar 
through long, horrible months. 

Our answer to our Californian friend is already 
given in part; as to a specific opinion, we have never 
wavered. We say again, we run no more risk to 
join the League, imperfect as_it is, than any of the 
other nations. If Mr. Wilson were more politic, 
and if the leaders of the opposing party had been 
placated as they might have been by his greater . 
attention and respect, the League would now be 
ours. We are deceived not at all by the fustian, 
the mouthing, the rhetorical rubbish, the deception 
all about us. It is because the central fact with us 
is faith in a good God, who does rule, though he 
doesn’t get his way without delay and dispute by 
wilful men, that we know a brotherhood of man is’ 
coming out of his Fatherhood. God will get some- 
thing decent done. His people will act. 
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Mr. Perkins’s Service 


R. GEORGE W. PERKINS was an interest- 

ing personality. He lived in an era which 

has been marked by the attempt of men of vast 

business power to make a better moral business 

order. That he did not measurably succeed is not 

to his dispraise. We believe he really tried. As 

for success, has any one of the great masters of in- 

dustry done much? The answer is no. Nobody 
has done much. The requirements are great. 

A man of business is not as a rule a profound 
student. He knows little of history, of the social 
order, of philosophy, of psychology. Indeed, he is 
likely to smile at the theoretical things and regard 
them as among the unrealities of scholastic minds, 
of men of “mere books.” How can he chart the 
future if he does not know the past? _ 

But it turns out that all real progress in the most 
practical affairs, like politics, business, economics, 
and society in general, must be traced back to the 
scholars,—the writers, teachers, and lecturers. Has 
any business man even foretold, much less ushered 
in, a new and better day for mankind? On top 
of this query we add it is not expected he will do 
so. Itis not his part. He does another important 
service. But if he will recognize the fact that this 
is a moving world and that not a single idea of our 
common life has come through the past five years 
unchanged, he will have done a great service. Also, — 
if he will not discount the scholar. - 7% 

Mr. Perkins did not always impress one as having 
recognized the law of growth. He did advocate 
certain remedial, kindly, philanthropic changes for 
the good of the mass of working-people. He spoke L a 9 
of a new and better day. But everybody knows it 
has not quite arrived, to speak generously; and all — 
that has been done has got us inte nothing except! i 
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_ applied to the new social order. 


- tional stupidities, for herd habits. 


(3) 
a poedenis state, where something really running 
down to the root of life is indomitably demanded. 

- Down in the heart of common human life is the 
germ of urge upward. We see the outward signs 
of it everywhere. What is the true meaning of all 
the human life we see running this way and that 
in such unrestrained luxuriance and confusion? 
We find no adequate answer to the question any- 
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- where. 


Mr. Perkins did what many disappointed persons 
do, failing their great quest. He chose something 
else for the expression of his zeal for a better world. 
He went in for religion. His work in untangling 
the war business of the Y. M. C. A. overseas was 
suited to his hand, where he could bring his sound 
systematic skill to the task of reor ganization, To 
that job he gave unstinted power of heart and brain. 

But we do not find any record of his favoring the 
democratization of industry, for example, which is 
now agreed upon by every great student of religion 
In other words, he 
did not declare that Christian standards without 
compromise must prevail in shop, office, and fac- 
tory, as well as in church, home, and fraternal 
society. 

A Literary Critic 


O MAN in this country writes such English as 

comes from the untamed and unafraid brain of 
H. L. Mencken, who is now recognized by many 
persons as the greatest of American literary critics. 
He began to write nearly twenty-five years ago—he 
is now only forty—on a Baltimore hewspaper, after 
having received an exceedingly modest discipline 
in a public manual-training school. 

As a lad he had ideas—and the language to match 
them. He was born for iconoclasm, though his inti- 
mates know him in every-day relations for a most 
ordinary, wholesome, genial fellow, who is as full 
of good-will and generous deeds as his printed 


_ words are full of brilliant scathing and powerful 


contempt, even to the point of ridicule. A little of 
the poseur may be in his work, but it is not in him 
as companion and friend. And what he is doing 
for our country, not in the field of letters only, but 
in the whole domain of what we call culture, is of 
such great value that one would be a foolish reader 
of Mr. Mencken to toss him aside for his Nietzschean 
excesses as a dangerous citizen. 

The fact is—and how clearly it is revealed in the 
remarkable essay in the Yale Review for July— 
that Mr. Mencken has a terrific instinct for conven- 
He brought out 


in his interpretation of Nietzsche, that amusingly 
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and almost completely misunderstood mad _ philos- 
_ opher, the very defects of a soft Christianity which 
Nietzsche himself, reared in a pastor’s house, re- 
volted from with loathing and which led him to the 


2 extreme of mental violence and finally to insanity. 


| 


_ The time has come, by the way, for a real measure 


of intelligence in knowing Nietzsche, for he was not 


all fool. We believe Mr. Mencken understands him 


<a _ best. Nietzsche was for power, and not for weak- 


And his power was of soul, and not of beast. 
reed i in his way to attain it, and got in part 
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the wrong kind, the question is pertinent, Who has 
ever got the right, and the whole of it? Certainly, 
we are a chastened people who call the Church our 
own, when we contemplate that all of our wisdom 
was not enough to hold off a cataclysm; and some 
parts of the Church, abroad at least, have been so 
compromising, stupid, soft, and devious as to justify 
war and to accept cheap and mean conditions with 
explanations and excuses rather than create con- 
ditions which are high, noble, masterful, and 
triumphant. 

The content of both Nietzsche and Mencken’s 
body of doctrine is chiefly not ours; but until we 
get the spirit of revolt, of progress, of independence, 
of power, we will not be of God. That is all there 


is to it. 
The Church Federation 


HINK WHAT A FEDERATION of churches 

in a given city means. Such bodies are growing 
all over the country. The meaning is that each of 
the denominations joins with all the rest to do a 
single-minded and permanent service for the com- 
munity. They are calling now for the training of 
men who will make effectual leaders of this co- 
operative religious and social work. It is another 
advance in the work of religion, another departure 
which theological schools must reckon with, because 
they are bound to keep pace with the times. 

The denomination persists. It keeps functioning, 
and it reaches out to its logical, vital interdenomi- 
national relation, to clean and heal and quicken and 
rebuild the city. Ata great conference June 1-3 
in Cleveland, the federation was well defined as 
“the democratization of the church for the local 
field.” All the great issues of the new day will be 
dealt with in the spirit of religion, by the federa- 
tion, they promise, and with none of religion’s one- 
time sentimental inefficiencies. Militancy will have 
its place when persuasive and intellectual methods 
fail. 

_ There must be no partisan, fanatical, narrow, or 
spasmodic business. Because they hurt God’s chil- 
dren, evils in politics, in sanitary conditions, in 
schools, in industry, will be overcome by the united 
and—when united—overwhelming spiritual power 
of practical Christians who know the meaning of 
the prayer for a state “on earth as it is in heaven.” 

This is the time for men to enter the ministry; 
and this the time for women especially to respond 
to that heroic urge within them to get on a job 
which calls for the stuff of a saint, a scholar, and 
a worker. And it may be a call for one who laughs 
at personal danger and counts it all joy to enter 
with abandon into the greatest work in the world. 


A representative in Congress, Frank Crowther, said: 
“Tf some women lost their can-openers, their husbands 
would starve.” We have got less than that many a 
time out of a whole issue of the Congressional. Record. 


Rey. John Haynes Holmes is recovering his strength 
after an operation. We are happy for him, and com- 
mend to him ample rest in order that his great tasks 
may find him equal to them, every one. 


s 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE POLITICAL EVENT of the week was the 
| publication, through a correspondent of the New 
York World, of a statement from the White 

House in which the President thus expressed lis 
opinion of the methods and achievements of the Re 
publican National Convention at Chicago in the pre- 
ceding week: “The processes by which the Chicago 
platform was accomplished seemed to me to have been 
essentially and scientifically Prussian in inspiration 
and method. Instead of quoting Washington and Lin- 
coln, the Republican platform should have quoted Bis- 
marck and Bernhardi, because the Republican attitude 
toward the supreme issue that cannot be abandoned 
or disregarded strongly suggests the arbitrary influ- 
ences that dictated the doctrines of those two eminent 
persons.” This “supreme issue’—the covenant of the 
League of Nations—the President in his remarkable 
utterance urged the Democratic party to emphasize 
in its platform and to pledge itself to its ratification 
as an imperative national duty. 
President’s Desire for a Renomination 
Seen in Two Apparently Separate Events 

Simultaneously with the publication of the above 
statement from the White House, in the form of a 
newspaper interview, the New York World published 
a circumstantial analysis of the President’s physical 
and mental condition, in which the correspondent 
sought to emphasize the impression that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, during the hours he spent with him in the 
White House, showed every sign of mental vigor and 
that he was not hampered by the grave physical dis- 
abilities that have been ascribed to him at times. On 
the day after the publication of the interview with 
the President and the account of his condition, William 
G. McAdoo, son-in-law of the President, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and Director-General of Rail- 
ways, and generally regarded as a probable candidate 
for the Democratic nomination, announced in a tele- 
gram to a friend in Washington that under no cir- 
cumstances would he permit his name to go before the 
San Francisco convention. Many political prophets 
saw in the interview with the President, in the re- 
assuring account of his health, and in Mr. McAdoo’s 
disavowal of aspirations for the nomination, indica- 
tions of Mr. Wilson’s willingness, if not his active 
desire, to become the nominee of his party for the third 
time. 
Warren G. Harding Shows Purpose 
to Conciliate all Party Elements 

It became fully apparent last week that, in the 
interval between his nomination and the opening of 
the campaign with his notification, Senator Warren 
G. Harding, the Republican nominee, and his advisers 
would take every step to make united party action 
possible by conciliating every element in the party, 
and especially the Progressives, whom Mr.: Harding 
opposed with particular vigor in the campaign of 1912. 
On the part of the Progressives there were indications 
of a willingness to meet these overtures of amity in 
a receptive spirit. The talk of an independent Repub- 
_liean ticket under the possible leadership of Senator 
Johnson, which had been heard during the tense period 
of the convention, was receding farther and farther 
from the range of possibilities. In Republican councils 
there was apparent a growing confidence that the 
chances of success at the polls would not be reduced 
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by party discord in the campaign. Mr. Hoover was 
among the first of Senator Harding’s rivals for the 
nomination to declare his loyal support of the nominee. 
Labor Defines its Attitude 
on Important Issues 

The convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
held at Montreal last week, had been looked forward 
to as an important occasion for the definition of the 
attitude of organized labor on important issues. Some 
of these issues were met in a conservative spirit and 
others in a decidedly radical frame of mind. For in- 
stance, the Federation voted against recognition of 
the Soviet republic of Russia; but it failed to condemn 
the nationalization of industry by the Soviets, although 
it denounced the nationalization (and militarization) 
of Russian labor by the Lenine-Trotzky régime. The 
Federation also reaffirmed the unrestricted right of 
labor to strike, and denounced Governor Allen and 
his anti-strike legislation in Kansas. On the question 
of the nationalization of railroads the Federation voted 
emphatically for the Plumb plan of government owner- 
ship with operation by the Brotherhoods, and yet it 
re-elected with a single dissenting vote Samuel Gom- 
pers as its president for the thirty-ninth time, although 
Mr. Gompers had energetically, and almost bitterly, 
opposed the Plumb plan. On the whole the American 
Federation of Labor rejected conservative counsel and 
pledged itself to a radical policy. 
Four-Power Consortium Perfected 
to Finance Chinese Republic 

After long and difficult negotiations, the completion 
of the agreement of American, British, French, and 
Japanese banking groups—the consortium—to finance 
China was announced last week by Thomas W. Lamont, 
a partner in the house of J. P. Morgan & Co., on his 
return from the Far East, where he had gone to look 
over the ground and advance the project in behalf 
of the American interests involved. A significant feat- 
ure of the agreement, as outlined by Mr. Lamont, was 
the abandonment by the Japanese Government of its 
efforts to exclude Mongolia and parts of Manchuria 
from the plan of financing. The stipulation that the 
loan should not apply to the financing of Mongolia 
and parts of Manchuria was regarded as an indication 
of the purposes of Japan to lay claim, in the future, 
to the territories named. The European and American 
banking interests were unwilling to accept the exclu- 
sion of integral parts of China, with all that such 
exclusion might imply, and in their rejection of pos- 
sible future Japanese claims the bankers appear to 
have had the support of their respective governments. 


Modification of Treaty with Turkey 
Predicted by British Observers 


Reports that the treaty imposed upon Turkey by 
the Allies would be “scrapped” as impracticable were 
denied from London last week. But British observers 
indicated the growing belief that the provisions of 
the instrument would be considerably modified to spare 
Turkish susceptibilities. The change in the British 
view of the situation was the result of increasing com- 


‘plications in the Near East which presented to Euro- 


pean, and especially to British, diplomacy problems 
too great to be solved without the employment of force 
on a considerable scale. Among the circumstances that 
confronted the British Government. last week was the 
unwillingness of France and Italy to furnish troops 
on an adequate scale for a successful campaign against 
the Turkish Nationalists, under the command of Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha, and the increasing Turkish pres- 
sure upon the small British forces east and southeast 


of Constantinople. The Nationalists apparently were — se 
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carrying on their operations in close understanding 
with the Soviet government at Moscow. 
Poles Retreating under Powerful 

Pressure of Soviet Armies 

_ After the initial successes achieved by General 
Pilsudski and his Polish armies in their advance into 
South Russia, there were evidences last week that the 


“ 


‘Soviet had developed the strength of numbers neces- 


sary for a successful counter-offensive, and the effec- 
tiveness of its operations was shown by the retreat of 
the Poles from Kiev. There were indications, too, that 
the Russian offensive would grow in magnitude as 
additional troops were brought up from the interior. 
In the meanwhile, in the Polish Government itself a 
division of counsels was apparent which promised to 
complicate the military problem involved by the Rus- 
sian effort to drive the Poles out of the Ukraine. A 
considerable body of Polish sentiment, of which Ignace 
Jan Paderewski was the most influential spokesman 
until his resignation from the premiership, has been 
strongly opposed to the enterprise conceived and in- 
itiated by General Pilsudski, who in the first phase 
of the World War fought on the side of the Austrians 
against the Russians, and whose anti-Russian senti- 
ments have been one of the factors that have determined 
the direction of the policies of the Polish Republic. 
Bet. 


Brevities 


We salute Rev. Harry Foster Burns, who sailed yes- 
terday for England. He has been recalled to preach 
again to the English people our good-will and our true 
desire, so basely concealed in high political places, to 


further the brotherhood and peace of the world. 


An incident of importance to all friends of Ameri- 
canization:. A Russian woman to whom the United 
States had given education and prosperity causes a 
person who spoke to her to say that “it seems to me 
that unless the Church can take a definite hand in es- 


-tablishing new standards for the foreigners who have 


come to our country, our whole Americanization pro- 
gramme will be a menace rather than a benefit. The 
Russian woman and I were discussing the conditions 
and characteristics of the Russian peasants, jwhen 
something was said about their essentially religious 
nature. ‘Oh, yes,’ she said, ‘of course, when they are 
so ignorant and miserable they believe in God; but 
when they get to America and get an education they 
learn better.’ ” 


More of this, and still more, we say: President J. 
Frederick Berg of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America said of preparation for the ministry 
of modern religion in his official sermon the week 
before last: ‘We send these men to our seminaries, 
and give them a pickaxe of Hebrew and a spade of 
Greek, and then say to them as they go forth, ‘Dig in 
the Word of God and bring forth treasures new and 


old; but don’t you dare discover anything out of har- 
- mony with our denominational formula, which was 


made in Germany three hundred and fifty years 
ago’ ” The Reformed Church Messenger in comment 
adds: ‘We wonder whether some of the brethren were 
not shocked at such a reference to a sacrosanct instru- 
ment [the Heidelberg Catechism]. But Dr. Berg in- 


e sisted that the real fundamentals of religion are few; 
_ they are summed up in the two Commandments of love 


to God and love to mankind.” 
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LETTERS TtotHE EDITOR 


Professor Carver on Interest 


To the Editor of Tun Curist1aAn Recister :— 


In Mr. Bowden’s letter in your issue of May 13 he 
lays down a fundamentally unsound proposition as 
though it were a fundamental truth when he says, “The 
interest of church endowments is a tax on living men 
and women.” Instead of being a tax it is merely a 
payment for a benefit received, as all interest is. Such 
unsound economics as is contained in Mr. Bowden’s 
statement is the cause of most of the world’s troubles 
of the present day. T. N. Carver. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Censured for Profiteering in 1639 


To the Editor of THe CHRristiAN REGISTER :—— 


There are some interesting records on the subject 
of “profiteering” which our Puritan forefathers made, 


showing that the “Puritan conscience” was alive at an 


early day. No less an individual than Robert Keayne, 
commander of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, was involved. A few extracts from the his- 
tory of the First Church in Boston are quoted :— 

His censure by the church appears as follows :— 


The 26th day of the same 9th Moneth (1639) being a 
day of Publique fast for our Congregation, our brother 
Mr Robert Keayne was Admonisht by our Pastor in the 
Name of the Church for selling his wares at excessive 
Rates, to the Dishonour of Gods Name, the Offence of the 
Generall Court, & the Publique Scandall of the Cuntry 
(page 19). 

Five false principles and rules for trading were de- 
duced from his case :— 


1. That a man might sell as dear as he can, and buy 
as cheap as he can. 

2. If a man lose by casualty of sea in some of his com- 
modities, he may raise the price of the rest. 

38. That he may sell as he bought, though he paid too 
dear, and though the commodity be fallen. 

4. That, as a man may take the advantage of his own 
skill or ability, so he may of another’s ignorance or 
necessity. 

5. Where one gives time for payment, he is to take 
like recompense of one as of another (page 73). 


Rules of trading that were approved read as fol- 
lows :— 


1. A man may not sell above the current price, i.e. 
such a price as is usual in the time and place, and as 
another (who knows the worth of the commodity) would 
give for it if he had occasion to use it; as that is called 
eurrent money which every man will take. 

2. When a man loseth in his commodity for want of 
skill, he must look at it as his own fault or cross, and 
therefore must not lay it upon another. 

8. Where a man loseth by casualty of sea, or, &e., it 
is a loss cast upon himself by providence, and he may 
not ease himself of it by casting it upon another; for so 
a man should seem to provide against all providences, 
that he should never lose; but where there is a scarcity 
of the commodity, there men may raise their price; for 
now it is a hand of God upon the commodity, and not 
the person. 

4, A man may not ask any more for his commodity 
than his selling price, as Hphron to Abraham, the land 
is worth thus much (page 74). ; 


Some of the church wanted to excommunicate 
Keayne, but the record shows he was let off with a 
simple admonition. A. B. Etuis. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Will it Become an Elihu Root Covenanies 


All the signs point to such a revision of the League of 
Nations as will give the honors to Mr. 
Wilson’s opponents 
EDWARD CUMMINGS 


Secretary, The World Peace Foundation 
Eprror’s Note 

The uppermost question in America to-day is, What 
will the political parties do about the Covenant of the 
League of Nations in the coming Presidential cam- 
pvign? We think Mr. Cummings has answered the 
question as clearly as it may be answered at the pres- 
ent time. He is in a most favorable position to know 
what is really going on, and no one is better informed 
than he for the difficult business of forecasting the 
future. The reader will get a fresh and valuable 
inside view in the reference to Mr. Root, who is now 
probably the most important, if not the most determi- 
native, figure in the country, on this subject. He is 
also a party politician, who is mindful always of the 
success of the Republicans. This fact the reader will 
bear in mind. We are not in the least degree con- 
cerned about either party, nor about politics. We 
have our obligation as a religious journal to see 
what the managers of our country’s affairs are doing 
to us and for us, and tell the people. Our peace, pros- 
perity, honor, and destiny are all in the hands of our 
so-called publie servants. It is our business to see to 
it that they serve. 


T IS PROBABLY SAFE to assume that the Demo- 
l cratic Convention at San Francisco will not throw 

away its opportunity by indorsing the unadulter- 
ated Wilson Covenant on the one hand or by yielding 
to Irish pressure against the League on the other 
hand, but will come before the country with a some- 
what modified Wilson League programme. The framers 
of the League plank in the Republican platform 
at Chicago undoubtedly had this eventuality in mind. 
It is therefore interesting to see what kind of con- 
structive pro-League campaign the Republican party 
is in a position to make, with a view to outbidding 
Democratic rivals for the support of that great ma- 
jority of voters who want the United States to enter 
the League of Nations. 

An examination of the Republican platform shows, 
in the first place, that the League plank in the plat- 
form contains the following statement and pledge: 
“The Republican party stands for agreement among 
the nations to preserve the peace of the world... . 
And we pledge the coming Republican administration 
to such agreement with the other nations of the world 
as shall meet the full duty of America to civilization 
and humanity in accordance with American ideals, 
and without surrendering the right of the American 
people to exercise its judgment and its power in favor 
of justice and peace.” 

In the second place, the platform goes on to say, 
“We believe that such an international association 
must be based upon international justice and must 
provide methods which shall maintain the rule of 
public right by development of law and the decision 
of impartial courts which shall secure instant and 
general international conference whenever peace shall 
be threatened by political action so that the nations 
pledged to do and insist upon what is just and fair 
may exercise their influence and power for the pre- 
vention of war.” 

In the third place, the platform denounces the 
Wilson Covenant because “it ignored the universal 
sentiments of America for generations past in favor of 
international law and arbitration, and it rested the 
hope of the future upon mere expediency and nego- 
tiation.” 
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This is obviously very far from a weak or negative 
position. On the contrary, it pledges “the coming 
Republican administration” to an. agreement among 
the nations to preserve the peace of the world. But 
it also emphatically insists that this Republican 
league must be based upon the tried foundation of in- 
ternational law and.courts of arbitration. In other 
words, the Republican plank calls for something 
stronger and more positive than the Wilson Covenant, 
which is accused of resting the “hope of the future 
upon mere expediency and negotiation.” 

This raises the important question, namely, What 
chance is there that the Republican party can present 
such a reconstructed League programme to the voters 
during the coming campaign? The answer to this 


_question is perhaps to be found in the significant 


fact that at the very moment the Chicago Conven- 
tion was pointing out these defects in the Wilson 
Covenant, it was well known that a distinguished 
member of the Republican party had gone abroad on 
the invitation of the League of Nations to join the 
representatives of eleven other nations in working out 
a plan for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

There is every reason for believing that the labors 
of this conference will be successful. In that event, 
it may happen within a very few weeks that Mr. Elihu 
Root, formerly Republican Secretary of State, and 
the most distinguished American authority on inter- 
national law, will report that the legal deficiencies 
in the Wilson Covenant have now been adequately sup- 
plied. It is hardly too much to predict that Mr. Root 
will play an important part in these deliberations, 
especially in view of the fact that he took the initiative 
in the formation of such a court while acting as Sec- 
retary of State under Roosevelt’s administration. 

Moreover, it is worth noting in passing that Mr. 
Root’s participation in this conference presupposes 
that the League is going on; and assuming that he is 
successful in his negotiations, it would be strange if 
he did not return to this country distinctly in favor 
of the remodelled League. ' 

This prediction seems all the more likely to be ful- 
filled, if, as foreign advices intimate, Mr. Root is 
enabled to carry out his long-cherished plan for an 
international court by assigning to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations the hitherto insoluble task of 
selecting the judges. 

In view of these facts, there is no reason why the 
Republican party may not shortly be in a position 
to say that, inasmuch as the Wilson part of the Cove- 
nant has been Americanized by reservations, and the 
missing part—which is regarded by Republicans as 
the major part—supplied by Mr. Root, the party is 
now prepared to fulfil its pledge and to join “such an 
international association.” It would indeed be a su- 
preme irony of fate if in the course of the campaign 


the Republicans were to call upon Mr. Wilson to sum-. 


mon a special session of Congress to facilitate such 
action. 


Statistics frequently lie. For example, according to 


the Survey, “Every once in a while the story is revived _ 


about an increase of four hundred per cent. in the 
criminality of the Polish Catholics in a certain town. 
The good priest took this report seriously to heart and 
investigated it. He found that in the preceding year 


one of his flock had been arrested once because he was _ 
drunk, but that in the year of the alarming increase, — 


the same man had been arrested four times 


for the 
same offence.” Pe 
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Unspoken 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


a me COMRADE, walking by my side, did you see the gentian 

bending close to the blue-flower as we passed? It is near 
the end of summer and she was whispering something almost 
left unsaid. Her leaves trembled in the breeze, but she spoke 


her word, saying low: “I have been glad to be near you, dear. 
The world has been beautiful with you.” 


COMRADE, do you see how crimsoned the west is? 

The setting sun, remembering, stays to kiss the pale 
ag of the sky into a hundred billowing blushes of red and 
gold, 


. COMRADE, we have journeyed all day together and the 
. dusk of evening has come on. The lights of the city 
gleam nearer and nearer. We are almost there and shall soon 
be lost apart forever. We have chattered of many things along 
the way, but what have we said? We have been afraid to utter 
our deepest thoughts. O comrade, why have we not permitted 

our hearts to speak? 


From Village to Village, as Jesus Went 


How the Transylvanian Unit, Messrs. Snow, Metcalf, 
and Witte, have been received in gladness 
everywhere 


JOEL HASTINGS METCALF 


Hungarian Relief Commission 


Mr. Metcalf adds in a personal letter that though 
food is dear, it is not scarce. The great need is cloth- 
os ing and shoes. For supplies of these things he has 
' gone to London to make purchases. He adds that the 

: worst sufferers are the ministers, whose incomes aver- 
age only $35 @ year. 

KotozsvAr, TRANSYLVANIA, 
May 20; 1920. 


vania has been the most wonderful experience 

of our lives. I cannot speak here of the indi- 

vidual hospitality, where everybody from count and 

baron to peasant and farmer have done everything in 

their power to entertain the three strangers from over 

the seas. Sometime I may have that pleasant duty, 

and it will be interesting as showing what a people 

very different from ourselves think is the way to show 
hospitality. 

Our official reception began Sunday, April 25, with 
a great service in the church at Kolozsvar, where three 
- thousand people were present. We were reminded of 
our service in King’s Chapel the Sunday before we left 
_ America, not only by the similarity but by the differ- 
ences. Many of the vast assembly were in Hungarian 
-__ costume, and the time was vibrating with deep emotion. 

The service was simple—a stately resonant hymn, an 
-_extempore prayer by the minister, Rev. Mr. Csiki, and 
_ then Rev. Mr. Snow mounted the high pulpit (perhaps 

a little higher than the one he was accustomed to in 
___ King’s Chapel) and preached from a text in Revela- 
____ tion, on, “I am the living one,” explaining how living 
religion must always be reforming and transforming 
a S Ras in the time: of Jesus, Paul, Saint 
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ably there were over a hundred present who under- 
stood English. After this the venerable Bishop 
Ferencz, now eighty-four years old, gave an address of 
welcome, in which he likened themselves to a caged 
bird singing. This was interpreted to us in English 
by Professor Csifo. To this I replied. What I said 
was duly interpreted to the people in Hungarian by 
Professor Csifo. The president of the Hungarian 
Women’s Alliance read us a letter in English, which 
was signed by many of their number, and we were 
requested to send the letter to the Unitarian women of 
America. This concluded the ceremony, and all the 
audience stood while the Bishop followed by the three 
Americans left the church. 

It was all very stirring and tense with emotion. We 
were all laden with flowers, one bouquet of which was 
presented by a woman whose husband was killed in 
the war. She said her flowers were as poor as she was, 
but she wanted to show her love for those who had 
come over the sea to help them. We intended to leave 
Tuesday for our first missionary journey, but received 
word that the Catholic Bishop, Count Gusetav Majlath, 
was coming to Kolozsvar especially to see us, so we 
waited another day. On Wednesday we started on a 
trip,-intending to go right through to Deva, but it was 
not to be. A new council of Torda decided otherwise. 
When we arrived at this place, famous for being the 
ground where Francis David was condemned, we 
stopped a moment on the outskirts of the town to see 
the Reformed Church, but the boys on the street said: 
“No, go on. The Unitarian Church is further on.” 
But we paid no attention. In a few minutes a young 
lady in national costume told us in perfect English 
(she had been educated in Channing Hall School of 
London) that all the town was waiting for us to hold a 
service. And this was literally true. It was impos- 
sible for the people to get into the church, so over three 
thousand of them packed the courtyard. We entered 
through a line of girls in costume, who presented 
bouquets and threw flowers in front of us. We sat at 
the entrance of the church, with flowers knee deep all 
around us. The minister made a long prayer, so 
moving that it brought tears to the eyes of nearly all 
of them. Mr. Snow gave a fine address which Pro- 
fessor Galfi interpreted, and at its end they all shouted, 
“Hurrah!” Then Miss Marta Tompa, the Channing 
Hall graduate, made an impassioned speech in Eng- 
lish, which, if the Roumanians present had understood, 
would certainly have put her in jail. 

To this I replied, and, thanks to the assistance of 
Professor Galfi, I made the hit of the day. In finishing 
my speech to the girls I told them I wished they would 
remain a few moments so I could take their pictures to 
take home with me. This raised a laugh when it was 
interpreted by Professor Galfi, for he said I wanted 
to take all the girls home with me. Translators some- 
times bungle Scripture and poems, but interpreters 
sometimes improve speeches. We are sure Professor 
Galfi embroidered ours to the Hungarians. 

After the services we had a long dinner at the hotel, 
with about fifty present, the occasion being enlivened 
by a gypsy band. It was after four o’clock before we 
could leave that hospitable city, whose inhabitants 
were going to celebrate our coming in the way they 
thought proper, even if they were arrested for it, as 
some of them were, for wearing the Hungarian colors. 

The hour was late, but we pressed on to Deva, arriv- 
ing about ten o’clock at night. We would have stopped 
sooner, but we could not get hotel accommodations on 
the way. The people of Deva had heard that afternoon 
that we were coming and went down to the railroad 
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station only to be disappointed. They were getting 
ready to go down to the last train when they heard we 
were eating our supper at the hotel, so they came 
there in a crowd, and it was hard work to eat, or get 
to bed at any reasonable hour. 

At 9.30 o’clock the next morning about fifty people 
met to climb the mountain to the castle where the 
monument of Francis David was or is. It is a most 
sightly place on an isolated mountain rising about one 
thousand feet over the town. The climb is beautiful 
and easy, a gradual ascent on a path that keeps en- 
circling the mountain. The castle is in complete ruins. 
Gunpowder is responsible for some of it, for, like the 
Parthenon, it was used as a storehouse, with the same 
disastrous results. On the top we held a service. Mr. 
Snow offered prayer. I told something of the contri- 
bution of Francis David to religious thought and 
toleration, and Professor Galfi again interpreted. 
From this point on, our time in Deva was one round of 
social gayety. One of the first families of the town 
invited us to tea after we had been lavishly enter- 
tained at a Csango village where only a few years 
before the colony had lived in Bukowina. Thus we 
saw the extremes, the best peasant hospitality and 
the entertainment of-the aristocracy. 


Talk with a German Aviator 


In spite of our lack of sleep we started reasonably 
early next morning for Abrudbanya. On the way we 
visited a Roumanian cattle-market and stopped at 
Brad to see a stamp-mill which is extracting one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds of gold from a low-grade 
ore every month. The director isa German. He heard 
we were taking dinner at Brad so he invited us to see 
the mill. His daughter was our guide and she spoke 
very good English. With her was a German, a young 
man, son of the Minister of Justice in Germany under 
the old government. His name was Franz Clemens 
Schiffer, of Berlin. He was a German aviator, who 
three times had bombed London, and showed scars to 
prove it. One foot was misshapen. He had been shot 
through the lungs, and lost half his jaw, which had 
been replaced by a piece of bone from his own hip. 
We talked with him a long time, and he seemed glad 
to see us. He told us he was a poet and was taking a 
walking tour through Transylvania for material. He 
was just as good a patriot as ever, but he with other 
young men of his class had a wider horizon. They 
knew that brains and not brawn should rule the world, 
and he looked for a wider and friendlier international- 
ism. I mention him as being an example of what the 
younger generation of the Junker class is thinking, for 
he told us all his friends think the same. 

The afternoon was spent in climbing over a pass as 
long and interesting as one in Switzerland. Every 
half-hour we were obliged to stop to see the views and 
give “the wreck” a chance to cool off. So it was 
toward evening before we came to the outskirts of 
Abrudbanya. Here a dozen women were waiting to 
give us flowers, which they said they would not dare 
to do in the town, for fear of the Roumanians. The 
reception we received, however, was very cordial, and 
we held a service, with a crowded church, which in- 
cluded members of the Sigurantie, the political police 
of the occupied country. Afterward we were told the 
police wanted to see us, and we went, showing our 
documents. We were allowed to go free. The truth is, 
we have given the police of Transylvania many a 
troubled hour. We are the first Americans here since 
the war. 

The Hungarians make our coming an occasion of 
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national rejoicing, and come out in crowds when meet- 
ings are prohibited, so the police do not know what to” 
do with us. At Torda they asked innumerable ques- 
tions about what we had done; why this and why that; 
how they had dared to hold an out-of-door meeting; 
by what right they sang their national hymn; why the 
great crowd collected before our house; why we gave 
them money if we did give them money; and so on 
without end! 

At Deva the authorities catechized Professor Galfi 


sharply as to what was done and said on the mountain; | 


who called the meeting, and why did we dare to tell 
the Transylvanians we brought commissions and told 
them to hope. The officer pointed out that it is a crimi- 
nal offence to tell the Hungarians that they may hope. 
We said we called no meeting and our purpose was 
entirely religious. The Roumanians do not think so, 
neither do the Hungarians, nor do we in our hearts, as 
they mean religion, for part of the kingdom of heaven 
we preached is a justice in which the barbarous do not 
rule the civilized, and the slaves of the Turk of fifty 
years ago do not rule a noble people with hundreds of 
years of culture in their strain. 

The next day we went to Verespatak, which means 
Red River,—a gold-mining centre,—which has been 
nearly abandoned since the war. 

The church is small and poor. The minister receives 
eight hundred crowns a year—about $5 at present ex- 
change rates—from the congregation. He has always 
been so poor he has never married, yet he managed to 
save three thousand crowns, which he gave to the 
church. Besides his ministerial duties he does some 
clerical work in a bank, for which he gets one hundred 
crowns (fifty cents) a month. He thinks a minister, to 
live properly, should have twelve thousand crowns a 
year. As this is only about $70, the Commission can- 
not help but agree with him. Under present circum- 
stances he thinks the children are not getting proper 
religious education. He knows three boys who do not 
attend his courses of religious education in the school! 
Think of us getting excited if three of our boys stayed 
away from Sunday-school. 


Night; Wilderness; Overturned Automobile 


We were late in getting started from Verespatak. 
The dinner was protracted (as usual), and the Sigur- 
antie (the political police) had many questions to 
ask and some threats to make. Your humble servant 
was driving. We were trying to make some time 
on the straight road running beside the swiftly flowing 
Aranyos, when the car hit a stone about the size 
of my fist. The car swerved toward the river, then 
turned the other way as I pulled the wheel. Two 
tires burst with a loud report. “The wreck” skidded 
and turned over on its side. The three men in the 
The 


the grass by the side of the road, and, strange to re- 


late, all were uninjured. Even “the wreck” itself 


was not much the worse for its mishap. It is not 


much fun, however, to be in the wilderness after 


dark with an overturned automobile; but since it had 
to be, it could not have been more beautifully and 
conveniently staged. No one was hurt, not even the 
war victim with one leg, inside the camion. We needed 


light, and, very conveniently, the glorious full moon 


was just rising over the mountains. We needed water 
to refill our radiator, and there was the river within 
If there had not been five of us, 
we could not have put “the wreck” back on its feet. 
The radiator was leaking, but we found it was 
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only at the top. We tried the engine, and it started 
the first turnover. The oil had run out of the crank- 
case, but we had plenty in reserve. Best of all, 
we had a very, very kindly party who were not at 
all censorious, and so no matter what they thought 
they did not openly criticise the chauffeur for driving 
more than fifteen miles an hour on a straight road. 

It was after ten o’clock when we arrived in Toroscko, 
where we were to stay over Sunday. The town is 
unique in many ways. It was originally German, 
that is, it was many centuries ago, but now it is Hun- 
garian in fact and feeling. It is situated far up in 
the mountains, so it is isolated, and the people retain 
their old habits and costumes. It is unique in another 
way. It has fourteen hundred inhabitants, and all 
but one hundred and twenty-one, who are servants 
and laborers, are Unitarians. In other words, it is 
a case of practically all the inhabitants being of one 
faith—and that faith our own. Sometimes we have 
heard that our religion is not for the common people. 
This is certainly not true of the Unitarianism of 
Hungary. We should expect to find that our faith 
would produce a town of higher status than others, 
and it is true in this case at least. Professor Galfi 
and I were entertained by a well-to-do farmer whose 
wife had spent a year in Canton, Ohio. For our 
supper we had five things to eat which were unfamiliar 
to us. They were buffalo milk, very white and creamy, 
very much better than cow’s milk; buffalo butter, 
as white as lard, but very tasty; a kind of hard, dry 
smoked sausage, which was rather tough and I did 
not like very much; raw bacon, supposed to be a 
great delicacy, which I have had often since and in 
spite of an innate prejudice I can say is not half bad; 
and finally a cruller something like our own but much 
more delicate and digestible. The curious thing about 
the meal was that we were given no plate and knife 
or fork to eat with. Professor Galfi knew the custom, 
however, and drew out his pocket knife to eat with 
and I followed suit. At the service in the morning 
we found about-one hundred young girls in the ornate 
and beautiful costume of Toroscko, the most elaborate 
of all Hungary, waiting at the door in a semicircle to 
give us beautiful bouquets of red tulips and lilies of 
the valley which with the leaves produce the Hun- 
garian colors, red, white, and green. 


O America! the People Believe in You 


Inside, the church was a great bower of flowers, and 
filled with perhaps fifteen hundred people, practically 
all of them—men, women and children—in their na- 
tional costume. I believe the sight could not be 
duplicated anywhere else. It belongs distinctly to 
this isolated mountain community, where things are 
now as they were in the beginning. We had the same 
tense emotion here as elsewhere in the service and when 
the throng burst out in the stately Hungarian Hymn 
you felt that the heart of a people was really being 
poured out in sacrifice. Roumania may think she has 
conquered in her newly acquired domination, but we 
who have seen these people, talked to them, and wor- 
shipped with them, know better. 

In the afternoon, Torosckozent Gyorgy, a wean vil- 
lage a few kilometers away, welcomed us in the same 
way. The chief men headed by the Presbyter met 
us at the entrance and gave us words of greeting, 


_ telling us how as Jesus went from village to village 


some received him well and some did not, but those 
pos received him gladly he blessed. They said they 
sceived us as Saviors from across the sea. In an 
instant the whole environment changed for me. I re- 
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alized how Jesus and his apostles went about from 
village to village just as we were doing; how the popu- 
lation turned out to greet him as a prophet. But 
verily I do not believe that he ever received a better 
reception than we are having, and never did a people 
hang more yearningly upon the words from the lips 
of the Christ for hope and comfort than these forgotten 
and desolate people of Transylvania listened to us. 
It smites us to the heart at times to think how much 
they hope from us and how weak and powerless we 
are to do more than point to the eternal verities and 
tell them that 


“Right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day shall win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


O America! Land of the fabulous West! whose 
meanest citizen is a king of limitless power in the 
minds of these downtrodden, war-despoiled people! 
Do you know how much the people here believe in you, 
trust in you, and hope in you? And if so, can you go 
back to your money-madness and forget their cry for 
freedom and justice! Will you not join a League of 
Nations that will befriend them? 


The last town we visited on this first missionary 
journey was Alsé-Jara. The whole town, as usual, 
was out to meet us, and had been waiting for a long 
time. The trouble was, we started from Toroscko 
and when we reached the Aranyos River they tele- 
phoned on ahead that we were on the way. So we 
were, but when the inviting Aranyos called to us, we 
went up the river half a mile to an uninhabited place 
and went in swimming. We did not see the humor 
of it until afterward. I have heard that “the divine 
Sarah” sometimes kept her audience waiting between 
acts while she took “three winks,” and it sounded 
absurd. But here the Hungarian Commission kept 
a whole town waiting while they took a much-needed 
bath, 

At Alsé-Jara the Roumanian police took’ a new 
departure. They gave the people the privilege of 
wearing the Hungarian colors for two hours and sta- 
tioned soldiers to keep order, having been told that 
three American generals were about to visit the town. 
The church was more crowded than usual, and the win- 
dows were closed. One little flower-girl fainted away 
and had to be carried out. The Baroness Kemenny 
addressed us in English after the minister had given 
a long address, telling of the history of the town and 
church. A pleasant incident here was the presenta- 
tion of three earthenware cups, the product of the in- 
dustry of the place, to the Commission. When kings 
visited them they presented the cups, filled with wine, 
at the gates of the city. Out of respect for the church 
they were presented empty to us. 

The last incident which I must tell of in this already 
too long narrative was what happened on our night 
ride from Alsé-Jara back to Kolozsvar. 

As usual, “the wreck” was bothering us, and we 
were running along without lights, when about ten 
o’clock we came to a village. Suddenly we saw two 
lanterns ahead, and in a moment we ran into a crowd 
of people waiting for us. About fifty maidens in their 
peculiar costume, with very ornate head-dresses made 
of pearl beads, surrounded us, and each had a beauti- 
ful bouquet which they handed to us. There by the 
light of the two smoky lanterns we learned that the 
whole town had been waiting since early evening to 
give us a word of greeting when we passed through. 
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Strange to relate, not one of them was a Unitarian. 
They were all Calvinists! They knew we were visiting 
the Unitarian churches, but they had such an interest 
in us and our cause that they felt they must give us 
an official greeting. They presented us with a bowl 
full of the round flat stones which legend says is the 
gold of the Turks turned to stone when the followers 
of Mohammed tried to seduce the Hungarians. We 
were greatly moved and told them through our admir- 
able interpreter that no matter what may be the case 
elsewhere, all denominations of Christians are but 
different companies of the Army of God fighting the 
good fight of faith and laying hold of eternal life. 

We have had many touching incidents on our trip, 
—we have been féted and dined by nobility; bishops 
of the Reformed and of the Catholic churches have 
entertained us and visited us; our automobile has 
always been one bower of flowers, concealing its weak- 
nesses and defects: we have made many friends, and 
have had many uplifting moments,—but nothing will 
live longer in our memory than the richly clad peasant 
girls with bespangled foreheads surrounded by crowds 
of men, women, and children, as we saw them by the 
light of those two smoking, dingy lanterns, telling us 
that even the followers of Calvin were welcoming 
us to far-off Transylvania. 

Could Calvin ever have foreseen this day when he 
burned Servetus with green fagots? These people call 
themselves Calvinists, but it is only in the sense in 
which Henry Ward Beecher said he was a Calvinist. 
He believed what Calvin would have believed if he 
were alive to-day. 


A Mexican Poet 


With a reminder to Americans that not only material stores 
but also literary treasures are to be found 
in Spanish America 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


HIE SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS have a 
large and interesting poetic literature, which is 
almost wholly unknown in ‘the United States. 
Among them poetry is held in high honor. In Co- 
lombia, when a favorite author has written a new 
poem, a huge crowd turns out to hear him read it, 
and the enthusiasm is like that at one of our big ball 
games. An American friend of mine who has lived 
for many years in Mexico says that when great na- 
tional events were occurring, such as with us would 
be spread on the first page of all the newspapers, the 
Mexico City papers relegated them to an inconspicuous 
place, and gave the first page to the visit of some poet 
from Spain or South America. He adds that in a 
skirmish during the revolution a few years back, the 
defeated soldiers broke and fled, and one of them 
climbed a tree. The pursuers came up and levelled 
their guns at him, but he called out: “Do not shoot me! 
I am a poet!” Immediately the guns were lowered, 
and he was allowed to go. When a distinguished 
poet travels through the Spanish-American countries, 
his journey is like a royal progress; and if he dies, it is 
an occasion for national mourning. 

Thus the grief was universal when Amado Nervo, 
well named “The Beloved,” passed away about a year 
ago. Born in 1870, he was editor, teacher, and diplo- 
mat, was connected with the Mexican legation in sey- 
eral foreign countries, and was Minister to Uruguay 
at the time of his death. He was the author of many 
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books, in prose and verse; but it was as a poet that all 
Spanish-America loved him. During a visit to the 
United States a few years since, he gave a reading 
from his poems at, Columbia University, and made a 
number of friends here. His poetry covers a wide 
variety of themes. Some specimens of his religious 
poems may be of interest to the readers of Tun Curis- 
TIAN Rucister :— 


I Was Born To-pay 


Every day that passes, you must say to yourself: “I was 
born to-day! The world is new to me; the light that I see 
strikes my clear eyes for the first time; the rain that scatters 
its crystal drops is my baptism. 

“Let us go, then, to live a pure life, a shining life! Yester- 
day is already lost. Was it bad? Was it good? Let forget- 
fulness come, and let there be left only, of that yesterday, 
the essence, the fine gold of what I loved and suffered as I 
passed along the road. 

“To-day, every moment of it, shall be propitious to good 
and to gladness; and the essential reason for my existence, 
my devoted longing, shall be to shed happiness over the world, 
to pour the wine of kindness upon the eager mouths around me. 

“My only peace shall be that of others, their joy my joy, 
their dreaming my dreaming; my crystal tear that which 
trembles on the eyelids of others, and my heart-beats the 
heart-beats of all the hearts that throb throughout the infinite 
worlds.” 

Every day that passes, you must say to yourself, “This day 
was I born!” 


Ir A THoRN Wounps ME 


If a thorn wounds me, I draw back from it: 
I do not hate the thorn. If, hating me, 
Some base hand pierces me with malice blind, 
Silent I turn away, and go to find 
A purer air of love and charity. 


Rancor? For what? Has good e’er sprung from it? 
No wound it stanches, puts no evil right. 

Scarce has my rosetree time to bear its flowers; 
It wastes no vital sap on thorns of spite. 


And if my foe should near my rosetree pass, 
He shall pick from it many a fragrant bud; 
And if he sees in them a vivid red, 
The tint will be the redness of my blood— 


Blood drawn by his ill-will of yesterday, 
In hatred that it seemed could never cease, 
And which the rosetree now in perfume sweet 
Returns to him, changed to a flower of peace. 


THE GIFT 


O life, are you perhaps keeping some gift for me? Evening 
is falling. Now the prayer sounds from the tower. O life, 
are you perhaps keeping some gift for me? 

The mournful wind laments in the dry branches; thé sun- 
set bleeds away to exhaustion in a bright rivulet. O life, 
give me what will be your last gift! 

Will your best gift be a great love? (Some blue eyes, some 
blooming lips!) Oh, what happiness, what happiness if it 
should be a great love! 

Or will it be a great peace, that which my poor soul needs 
after so long a pilgrimage with care? Yes, perhaps peace, an 
infinite peace! 

Or, better still, will the enigma that I journey in pursuit 
of be cleared up, kindling like a star in the deep skies, and 
then at last shall I find God? | 

O life, still reeling off the thread of this part of my dark 
days, now the prayer sounds, now the eventide is falling; 
make haste to bring me your gift! 


Not Att THE Drab 


Not all the dead behold the face of God. 

Think you it is enough to die, to see 

That which you seek, that mighty mystery? 
Isis must needs her splendor shed abroad, 

Rending her veil? Vain such belief would be! 
Not all the dead behold the face of God. : 


But souls austere and great, while yet in life 
Will see Him, if they can attain the height. 
The Andes thus behold the dawnlight flower 
While all the plains below are dark with night. 
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IN THE BLUE 


O little shining ball that from the deep 
Where the stars sail among the clouds on high 
Wast pitilessly flung, and comest now 
Within another tossing sea to die! 
Thy road was from the blue unto the blue, 
A path of topazes and sapphires fair; 
Within the blue of heaven thou wast born, 
Within the ocean’s blue thou diest there. 


So also from the blue unto the blue 

My thought goes journeying in rapid flight. 
It is begot of burning phosphorus 

In brain-cell dark, a spark of violet light; 
Tt lifts its yearning to the fields of space 

In search of knowledge and of beauty fair, 
And art, which is “the blue”; it fain would find 

The Uncreated in his dwelling there; 
And it will die at last high soaring thus, 

Its wings consumed like those of Icarus! 


The most beautiful of Amado Nervo’s poems, “Sister 
Water,” is too long for quotation. After listening 
to a thin stream of water, falling day and night, he 
sums up the lessons it has taught him: “To be docile, 
to be crystal clear—this is the law and the prophets.” 
The different voices of the water speak in turn, all 
praising the Lord. The water that flows underground 
rejoices because, although in darkness, it makes every- 
thing on earth green and fresh:— 

“T sing to God, as I run along my unknown path, 
happy beforehand, because I shall be a spring under 
the magic rod of Moses; because some day the cara- 
vans will come towards my clear stream; because 
my sweet waters, while they quench thirst, mirror the 
happy face of the thirsty man against the background 
of the sky, which wanders in the crystal; because, 
copying heaven, I bring it to earth, and so the sad 
believer drinks, while he drinks me, the sky that throbs 
in my water, and as in that sky beautiful stars are 
shining, the man who drinks of me communes with 
stars.” } 

The snow, the hail, the ice, the mist,—“the soul of 
the water,”—all speak in turn. The snow says: “Fall- 
ing in silence, I clothe the world in white. I arose 

“to the heights a mist, I descend to earth a snowflake ; 
I arose gray from the lakes that quietude makes weary, 
‘and I descend white to the world. Oh, how beautiful 
it is to be white! I fall from above like the petals of 
a lily, and as I cannot sing my pure song with the 
murmurs of clear water, I sing it with whiteness. 
Brightness is a prayer, whiteness is a holy hymn. To 
be white is to pray.” 

At the end the manifold voices of the water say 
that they sing through all changes, and in every cir- 
cumstance; that the water is the type of the highest 
resignation, adapting itself to vessels of every shape, 
and fulfilling the divine law unhesitatingly and with 
joy :— 

. “Would you be happy? Then be like the water, 
full of oblation and heroism; be like the water, docile 
to the infinite law. Put on with a song the garment 
in which the Lord clothes you, and never be sad, for 
sadness is a sin. If you do thus, you shall obtain a 
great treasure of blessings; if you-are mist, you shall 
be a mist of gold; if you are a cloud, the evening shall 
give you its red; if you are a spring, you shall see the 
sun trembling in your bosom; if you are a lake, your 
waters shall hold fillets of amber; if you are an ocean, 
the moon shall turn you to silver; if you are a torrent, 
you shall have spray of changeful hues, and if you are 


iM a waterfall, a rainbow in flower.” 


In the United States, interest in the vast material 
esources of the Spanish-American republics has over- 
sowed: their other aspects; but those countries have 
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literary treasures, too, for explorers who are willing 
to search for them; and the search involves no danger 
of war or international ill-feeling. 


Indecency Harms All, Not Children Only 


Some trenchant observations on the opponents of effectual 
control for the sake of good ‘‘movies’’ 


HERBERT C. PARSONS 


Secretary, Massachusetts Commission on Probation 
The Fight Goes On 


The fight against filth in moving pictures, which was 
stayed in Massachusetts by Governor Coolidge’s veto of 
the bill for censorship, at the close of the session of the 
legislature of that Commonwealth, will go on. The 
Committee on Motion Pictures, of which B. Preston 
Clark is chairman, and representatives of many im- 
portant organizations are active members, has issued 
a statement, which is in part as follows :— 

“We regret that Attorney-General Allen, after hav- 
ing given the committee of the legislature which drew 
the bill an opinion that it was constitutional, subse- 
quently changed his mind and found a part of the bill 
which seemed to him unconstitutional, and that the 
Governor, basing his decision upon the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s second opinion, vetoed the bill too late to allow 
any further action this year. 

“As for the future, we intend to present a bill which 
will be satisfactory to the revised opinion of the At- 
torney-General and beyond all question constitutional. 
We know that this can be done, as this bill followed 
closely the language of censorship laws in four other 
States which have been declared constitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

“We wish to call attention to the fact that the moy- 
ing-picture industry has thus far stood together 
against a censorship which would eliminate the filth 
from the films that are presented before the young 
people of the Commonwealth; that the industry has 
carried on an active campaign against all the agencies 
for character-building in the State; that they have 
shown no sign of changing the type of films which they 
are presenting; and that in this last week some of the 
most objectionable sort have been advertised. 

“We express to all those who have been interested, 
our appreciation of those Representatives and Senators 
who have stood so solidly with us in this fight for 
decency and of all those other agencies and individuals 
in the State which have helped us. We believe that 
very shortly the cause of right in this matter is going 
to triumph over the cause of greed and shame, and we 

“ urge your hearty support in every way possible to 
carry through this very necessary measure next year.” 

The following article was prepared before the disap- 
pointing veto was affixed to the bill. The wisdom of 
the movement, and its broad, positive purpose, are ad- 
mirably set forth, indirectly, by the author. Tur 
Reeister is greatly interested in the decent moving- 
picture industry, and while in no sense a local journal, 
gives the fight in Massachusetts all due prominence. 
This is done for the sake of the other States of the 
Union, in which, as we know, there is growing senti- 
ment like that which has led the good people of Mas- 
sachusetts to prepare a bill and press onward. 


T THE FIRST HEARING before the Committee 
A on Mercantile Affairs of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, on the bill for the censorship of 
motion pictures, there was submitted in opposition 
what purported to be the “verdict” of probation officers 
that the motion pictures were not productive of 
juvenile delinquency. 

In order to find out whether probation officers were 
correctly represented, the State Commission on Pro- 
bation sent out an inquiry to the one hundred and fifty- 
five officers in:the State, as to whether their opinion 
had been asked and what their answers had been. The 
officers were not asked to commit themselves on the 
issue of censorship. At the next hearing, the answers 
of one hundred and twenty-seven officers were sub- 
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mitted, showing that they had not been generally ap- 
proached. Some of them had received inquiries from 
a church body, but only six could be found to have been 
reached by the Motion Picture Board of Review. Of 
these, three had not answered the Board of Review’s 
questions, two had answered that they regarded the 
pictures harmful, and only one had expressed the 
opinion that no harm resulted. The “verdict of not 
guilty” was thus shown to have been shared in by but 
one officer in the State. 

The replies to the Commission’s inquiry did not 
stop with this denial, but brought a flood of evidence 
from officers who have the closest contact with delin- 
quent children to the effect that both in general and in 
numbers of specified cases the sensational, suggestive, 
and immoral pictures were accountable for juvenile 
misconduct. Nearly half the officers asked to be re- 
corded in favor of the State’s censorship, only five 
opposed it, preferring local control, :nd the others 
wished not to take a position upon the particular 
measure under consideration. 

Upon the authority of the officers who are the nearest 
approach to experts on the causes of delinquency in 
the State, it is evident that the unrestricted, or only 
locally supervised, motion-picture show is to be held 
accountable as a bad influence. The officers who 
closely know the juvenile problem would be the last 
to oppose any healthful entertainment of the boys and 
girls. They are not prudes. Their judgment, how- 
ever, is that the public owes a duty to the children to 
have every form of public entertainment kept whole- 
some, and they join in a striking demonstration of 
opinion that the motion-picture houses, which they 
know to be the resort of children by the thousands, 
should be kept free from the reproach of vileness.. They 
do not join in any opinion of exclusion of children from 
these theatres as the solution of the matter. 

The later turn of the opponents of the State’s cen- 
sorship is to the plea that the motion pictures, which 
are much more numerously patronized by adults than 
children, should not be brought to a standard fixed 
for juvenile minds. The implication of this objection 
is that there are features that may be rated as immoral 
. or damaging for tender minds, but which are un- 
objectionable for adults. Allowing whatever weight 
there may be in theory for the distinction, the practi- 
cal fact is that the pictures that are objected to by 
the guardians of the youthful patrons are such as are 
obnoxious on grounds of protection of common morals, 
whether of youth or adult. 

The age line, beyond which it is justifiable to 
present the indecent, the violent, the suggestive, is 
not easy to trace. It certainly is not fixable at any 
point which a legislature could be expected to establish 
as the one beyond which no harm could result from 
exposure to the indecent and short of which the 
remedy should be non-admission of the amusement- 
seeker. The interests of childhood, adolescence, and 
maturity are not diverse in this matter; they are all 
on common ground, with only the difference that so- 
ciety has a more sensitive concern that bad things 
shall not catch the individual mind when it is less 
guarded by knowledge and experience. 

It does not follow that society is unconcerned as to 
the morality of adult entertainment. It surely does not 
follow that the standard of cleanliness demanded for 
youth would constitute a deprivation and a hardship 
for mature age. 

Is it not unfortunate that the word “censorship” 
has to be employed for the label of the policy a great 
public sentiment is demanding toward the most popular 
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It bears the opprobrium of re- 
striction upon what is easily and carelessly called 
freedom of utterance. The opponents of protective 
legislation stress the invasion of personal liberty, but 
in the next moment declare for the exercise of this 
power by local officials. The controversy, then, is not 
over the application of the police power to this busi- 
ness; it is solely over the seating of that power. It 
puts itself in the position of justifying the restraint 
but of asking that it continue to repose where it counts 
for the least. The utmost of the demand of the public, 
as it is organized in this effort, is that what is un- 
deniably, and by the opponents undenied, a necessity 
of moral safeguarding shall be made effective. 


“Unitarian Church, Galvanizing” 
MAXWELL SAVAGE 


ITH THE ORNATE adjectives of conversa- 

tional profanity he asked, “What have they 

to advertise, anyway?” I had just asked him 
why the church opposite the garage before which we 
stood had no sign upon it whatsoever. 

It happened this way: The president of our Laymen’s 
chapter and I were returning from Maine, where we 
had been planting potatoes in a little plot by the sea. 
We had reached a city of goodly dimensions and great 
heritage, had reached a street dignified by a brick hotel 
guarded by stone lions, and had stopped for gasolene. 
Now it happens, such is the lay of the land, that 
each year from May to November many thousands of 
automobilists from many States of the Union pass 
along that street; also, such is the lay of the land, 
many hundreds of these thousands stop where we 
stopped, for any one of the things that garage fur- 
nishes; and most of these thousands whether they 
stop or not must needs slow down at that point in 
preparation for the corner just beyond. 

That is the setting. This is the short story: There 
we were. I looked across the narrow street. A fine 
gray stone church met my gaze. It showed no sign 
of wishing to be recognized by me or by any one else, 
for that matter. Imposing it was. Austere it ap- 
peared. No line of lettering appeared anywhere. But 
hold! At the corner of the fence, leaning against the 
iron uprights like a corner-loafer, with no respect for 
the dignity it profaned, was a sign, “Somebody Broth- 
ers, Vulcanizing.” I turned to my companion and 
said, “I’ll bet that’s a Unitarian church.” “Yes,” he 
replied, “it looks like one. Let’s.ask.” So we asked 
the garage man and one or two of his helpers. They 
did not know what kind of church it was, nor were 
they unintelligent in matters pertaining to this world. 
Then appeared my friend of the first sentence of this 
palpable parable. To him the garage man, appealed. 
“John, d’you know what sorter church that is oppo- 
site?’ The answer came, “That’s the Unitarian 
church.” Whereupon I made bold to remark: “Seems 
to me they might have some sort of sign somewhere. 
No sign at all strikes me as mighty poor advertising.” 

Then came the natural question, the perfectly natural 
result of such local conditions, “What the —— have 
they to advertise, anyway ?” 

Before we left we put a little material for thought 
within his mind. And in my own was the wish that 
by magic I might change the wording of the leaning 
sign to “Unitarian Church, Galvanizing,” adtat all they 
who run on wheels might read. 
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Cuba Will Not Be “Wet” Forever 


She must be ‘‘dry’’ to become a State of this Union; 
moreover, she has many active temperance people 


EK. P. HERRICK 


OW THAT THE Eighteenth Amendment to the 
N Constitution is confirmed by the Supreme 

Court, it may be interesting to tell something 
about Cuba. As everybody knows, there is a reason. 
This great island at our door is by the terms of the 
Platt Amendment constructively American, and so in 
intimate commercial and political relations with our 
country. 

Cuba has been chosen by the defeated liquor inter- 
est. as the place on which to make its last stand 
and carry out its propaganda. Expelled from the 
States, it has shipped vast quantities of its wares 
thither because of its proximity, lax excise laws, and 
easy Latin customs. 

Peoria, Ill., alone sent in one consignment of gin 
in bond twenty-seven loaded cars guarded by armed 
men. The Black Star Steamship Line has taken to 
Havana great cargoes of wine, beer, and whiskey, not 
for the Cubans, for this would be carrying coals to 
Newcastle, but for our countrymen who since the lid 
was shut down have been flocking to the Pearl of the 
Antilles. 

While temperance sentiment exists there, and is 
growing, the tradition of centuries rules. The Latin 
custom of drinking light wines is almost universal. 
Every grocery store selfs it openly (no screens). The 
license fee is very low. Aguardiente (a cheap brandy 


made from the cane) with inferior cheap wines from . 


Spain, and Holland gin, are sold at low rates. 

Distilling plants are being shipped to the island. 
Warehouses are full of the recent shipments from 
America. Liquor advertisements are numerous, and 
the gay crowds of drinking tourists find every facility 
to indulge themselves. 

Cuba is a coveted spot because of its great sugar 
crop, from a ton of which forty gallons of molasses 
can be made, from which in turn sixteen gallons of 
alcohol may be distilled. 

Extensive alcohol plants have been built, and at 
least three million gallons are exported yearly. . 

Will the Eighteenth Amendment to our Constitution 
be helpful or harmful to Cuba? The immediate effect 
will be harmful: the ultimate benefit will outweigh 
the temporary evil of the influx of vast alcoholic 
stores, and the crowds that follow in quest of them. 
Rumsellers will seek to increase their business. Cubans 
will have a false idea of Americanism as they see 
the wine-bibbers come from across the Straits. The 
effect may be to lower the standard of self-control 
which has ever characterized the wine-users. A Cuban, 


. though he drinks daily, abhors drunkenness. 


The rum invasion will place additional burdens on 
the temperance element, and make the work of reform 
more difficult; and it will increase crime. 

The proprietor of a café seemed surprised when I 
ordered a lemonade, saying, “Americans love whiskey.” 
I assured him there were many who never touched it. 

Spain for over four centuries monopolized the im- 
portation of wines and liquors. This ended in 1898, 
only to continue through Spanish merchants, who still 
hold the purse-strings, and control the commerce of 
Cuba. . 

Centuries ago they secured the passing of a law 


amendment. 
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forbidding any man to plant more than one grapevine. 
This has never been repealed, though it is obsolete. 
Grape culture is still at low ebb. From the roof of 
the mission house in Matanzas one sees across the 
beautiful bay the black smoke pouring from the tall 
chimneys of a distillery. It floats like a pall over the 
homes it has darkened with sorrow and death. All 
during the World War, fiery cargoes were shipped from 
here for use in the Allied armies in France, and that 
black smoke still rises and its stream pours forth to 
bring poverty and crime in its wake. 

As a result of years of personal observation, I am 
convinced that the immoderate use of narcotics and 
the moderate use of alcoholic beverages have caused 
great harm to the Cuban race along physical and moral 
lines. I read in a Havana paper one day of fines 
imposed the previous day on sixteen persons for 
drunkenness. It was gin given. by Havana ladies that 
incited the slaughter of the innocent medical students 
in 1871. Cervera’s fleet would not have been sunk 
so soon, had the gunners been sober, 

A Dutch firm wrote to their Havana agent: “What 
do you do with so much gin? Do you bathe in it?” 
I have known of a case in which alcohol was used 
for this purpose instead of water, because it was 
so abundant and cheap. 

So much for the harm. On the other hand, the liquor 
profiteers who have flooded Cuba with their stocks 
can work but temporary mischief. I look with opti- 
mism to the good results in Cuba of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, which has already brought untold benefits 
to the United States. Men of importance and national 
prominence are championing it. Cuba has those who 
see the need of it and will press the temperance cause. 
The late President Palma was a total abstainer, and 
urged temperance reform on his beloved country. Dr. 
Juan Guiteras of yellow fever fame, an eminent 
surgeon, is a pronounced prohibitionist. The twenty 
thousand members of Protestant churches under the 
care of American missionaries, and aided by a noble 
native ministry, are leavening the six provinces with 
temperance leaven. President Menocal, graduate of 
an American university, realizes the necessity of tem- 
perance as a factor in national prosperity and prog- 
ress. 

It should be remembered, the Cuban Constitution 
is almost a replica of our own. Hosts of the best 
element in Cuba, in their great admiration for the 
United States of America who gave it to them with 
freedom from Spanish oppression, ask, “Why not add 
such an amendment to our Constitution, for political 
and economic reasons, if for no other ?” 

The Platt Amendment will be of less benefit to 
them commercially if they fail to join the great com- 
pany of the “Dries.” The men of means desire state- 
hood,—this is Cuba’s manifest destiny; but it can 
never be while she legalizes the liquor traffic. Our 
beautiful tropic sister must “sign the pledge” if she 
ever hopes to see the Lone Star added to the galaxy 
of our States. 

“Imitation is the sincerest flattery,” and Cuba, 
our protégée, is tracing our steps. Education along 
these lines will lead in time to her adoption of a similar 
The deadly upas-tree must be rooted up 
in Cuba. The hope of the liquor element to conduct 
extensive smuggling has been frustrated. You cannot 
get a four-ounce vial of alcohol, though used for medi- 
cine, through the Key West custom-house. The Florida 
shores are watched closely, and the hopes of smug- 
glerg are vain. Yes, the white banner of Prohibition 
will surely float over Cuba at no distant day. 
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LITERATURE 


Is Violence the Way Out? 


R. W. B 


Is VioLence THR Way Ovr or our INpDUS- 
TRIAL Disputes? By John Haynes Holmes, 


Minister of the Community Church of New 
York. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1920. 
$1.25 net. 


To have gone through the exciting 
period of the war and to have held the 
support of a congregation as a declared 
and consistent advocate of non-resistance. 
is surely no small feat. It is to the credit 
of Rev. John Haynes Holmes, minister 
of the Community Church of New York, 
and searcely less to the credit of his loyal 
and faithful people, that he has been able 
to accomplish this. Mr. Holmes is nothing 
if not thoroughgoing, and he now proposes 
to apply his principle of absolute non-re- 
sistance to the field of industry. 

The best thing about some books is their 
title, and this may perhaps be said of the 
book before us. “Is violence the way out 
of our industrial disputes?” It is much 
simply to have raised the question, to set 
peopie to thinking about it, even if no 
answer be given that is practically ade- 
quate. Mr. Holmes’s answer, as would be 
expected, is a vigorous No! He does not 
believe in violence, or apparently in re- 
sistance, under any circumstances. That 
is, he says he does not. But, again, he 
evidently does believe in at least moral 
resistance, and practises it himself, up to 
a certain point; only he does not define, 
either for his readers or himself, pre- 
cisely what he means by resistance, when 
it has reached the point of violence, in its 
application to industrial disputes. 

His book is made up of sermons, first 
printed as pamphlets and now revised for 
publication in permanent form. The re- 
vision, unfortunately, has been only super- 
ficial, and the result is an amount of in- 
coherence, self-contradiction, and hasty 
generalization which is depressing to the 
careful reader who looks for some light 
on one of the most vexed and perplexing 
problems of the hour. To preach a moy- 
ing and eloquent sermon is one thing. 
The hearer carries away a general im- 
pression of the preacher’s attitude, of his 
main conclusion, and especially of his 
kindled and prophetic personality. But 
to print sermons in a book is another. 
Then the reader looks for discrimination 
and illumination. He expects some de- 
gree of careful analysis and logical coher- 
ence. What will pass in the spoken word 
will not pass in the printed. Mr. Holmes 
is a great preacher, but like other great 
preachers he works in too much of a 
hurry, he depends on the sweep of a 
powerful rhetoric, he revels in vivid antith- 
eses and absolute affirmations. What 
he does not do is to think out his matter 
first, in careful detail; and the result 
in print, one is sorry to have to say, 
comes close to being mere sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. This is a severe judg- 
ment, but it has been arrived at deliber- 
ately. Mr. Holmes is no longer a novice. 
A year ago he passed his fortieth birthday, 
and he has been before the public now 
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for some fifteen years. He holds a posi- 
tion of commanding influence, and his 
words carry far. Therefore it behooves 
him to take pains with his work, particu- 
larly with his printed word. That he 
can do this is known to all readers of his 
admirable Life and Letters of Robert 
Collyer. That he has not done it in this 
latest volume is the chief complaint of 
the present reviewer. 

The book consists of three main chap- 
ters, besides a brief introduction and con- 
clusion. The titles are: ‘The Answer for 
Capital,” “The Answer for Labor,’ and 
“The Better Way.” So far, so good. But 
is the promise of these excellent headings 
kept? 

In the beginning, our attention is called 
to “the vast industrial conflict which is 


now raging throughout the civilized 
world.” “Both sides in the controversy, 


as though by common consent, are resort- 
ing to that method of force for the ac- 
complishment of their ends which we had 
hoped was being put aside forever in the 


relations of civilized men, at least 
within the borders of their respective 
states. Employer and employé seem 


agreed, even though they are apparently 
able to agree in nothing else, that the 
same weapons which are used in interna- 
tional warfare must be used also in in- 
dustrial warfare. In the one ease, as in 
the other, men seem to feel that violence, 
in the last analysis, is the only way out.” 
Violence is here suggested as being equiv- 
alent to the use of the same weapons in 
industrial warfare as in international war- 
fare, a statement extreme to the point of 
Se cabilite. Further on, we find an allu- 
sion to “this easy resort to ‘physical 
force.” Thus violence is illustrated by the 
lynching of Negroes in the South, and by 
Germany’s marshalling her armies and 
proceeding to deal out death and destruc- 
tion to the peoples of Europe. ‘Over the 
page, however, we learn that “even an 
injunction, against the workers,” is a form 
of violence; while on the part of labor, 
“denouncing lock-outs, and constabularies, 
and deportations,” as well as declaring a 
strike, or coercing the general ppbc, is 
equally a form of violence. 

The reader may well pause here. What 
is violence in our industrial disputes, ac- 
cording to Mr, Holmes? He concludes his 
introduction by asserting: “I am a non- 
resistant. I am opposed to the use of 
violence by either an individual or a na- 
tion, under any circumstances however 
necessitous, for any purpose however 
beneficent. ... I am persuaded that, in 
the industrial struggle as in every other 
struggle between men on the physical 
plane, force is never the way out of any 
difficulty.” From this it would appear 
that, to his mind, violence is force applied 
on the physical plane. This it is that he 
earnestly counsels both capital and labor 
to avoid. But behind violence as physical 
force lurks the more general and sweeping 
objection to all resistance to another will, 
whether individual ‘or corporate; and be- 
tween these contradictory positions the 
thought of the book perpetually oscillates, 
nowhere coming to grips with either or 
deciding clearly between them. ‘This in- 
itial confusion, due to inadequate analysis 
of his own thought, pursues the author 
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to the end, and leaves the reader wonder- 
ing what he really means, after all. 
This is not to say that Mr. Holmes has 


not given us much eloquent writing and 


many a high-minded moral appeal in the 
book, His sympathies are frankly with 
labor as against capital, yet the repre- 
sentatives of both sides in the issue may 
well take to heart many of his sugges- 
tions toward “a more excellent way.” 
His main point is right; that physical 
violence never really advanced a cause 
which was essentially spiritual in its na- 
ture. Where his guidance fails us is in 
the middle ground, of resistance which has 
not arrived at the degree of physical vio- 
lence. He opposes the strike, which “in 
itself cannot fairly be described as a form 
of violence,” because it easily becomes the 
occasion of violence. Yet he praises 


warmly “the quiet refusal of the striking 


coal miners in 1919 to obey the abomi- 
nable injunction of Judge Anderson, of 
Indianapolis, ordering them like slaves 
back into the pits.” Was this “quiet re- 
fusal” to obey a legal injunction resist- 
ance, or was it not; and can one who ap- 
proves it call himself an absolute non- 
resistant or can he not? The author no- 
where gives an unequivocal answer to 
such questions. 

Mr. Holmes disbelieves in direct action 
—much of which, like ca’ canny and 
sabotage, does not involve physical vio- 
lence—and counsels the workers to organ- 
ize politically. Yet toward the end he 


proclaims the bankruptcy of the political © 


state, and asserts the necessity of pushing 
the economic struggle on to victory for 
the laboring classes. For a non-resistant, 
he is remarkably fond of using the meta- 
phors of “fight” and “victory,” which are 
the negation of his main thesis and of his 
recommendation of the Christian law of 
love. It so happens that Prof. G. D. H. 
Cole’s sane and luminous little book Self- 
Government in Industry was in hand at 
the same time with Mr. Holmes’s Js Vio- 
lence the Way Out? Mr. Cole constantly 
uses the same imagery of physical strug- 
gle, while the reader is perfectly aware 
that, in the main, he means peaceable 
and legal modes of resistance. He does 
explicitly point out, however, that in cer- 
tain contingencies physical violence may 
have to be asserted as a last resort. The 
reader knows at every moment just what 
the author means, and is trying to tell 
him. Mr, Holmes, on the contrary, is 
violent by instinct; he does violence to 
many phases of his subject by exaggera- 
tion and over-statement; and he is even 
violent in insisting that his non-resistance 
is absolute. It is not absolute. He is 
as ready to fight as any one, though he 
prefers the weapons of the spirit. 
he can convince himself first just how 
far he would go, and just where he would 
stop, were he a capitalist or a laborer, 
instead of a preacher looking for material 


for an effective sermon, his counsel will | 


remain as obscure and unsatisfying as it 
is well-intentioned. 


Viscount Grey’s “Recreation” 
RECREATION. By Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 
K.G. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 
Those who were so fortunate as to hear 
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‘Harvard Union last December will be 


glad to possess it in permanent form, 
while to the larger reading public it is 
certain to bring an abundance of pleasure 
and inspiration. Modestly and simply, 
the distinguished statesman discusses 
various aspects of pleasure, together with 
its place and function in a well-ordered 
life. There is delightful praise of fly- 
fishing, gardening, reading, and the study 
of birds. The commendation of poetry, 
and “the great, luminous works of English 
literature,’ while not long, is exceedingly 
well done. And the exposition of the de- 
lights of bird-loving includes a vivid mem- 
ory of Theodore Roosevelt which is a valu- 
able contribution to the biographical ma- 
terial already fast accumulating around 
that many-sided personality. 


Mr. Firkins’s “Jane Austen” 


JANE AustTeN. By O. W. Firkins. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $1.75. x 


Sometimes the reviewer begins a volume 
with foreboding, only in the turning of a 
few pages to have his distaste turn to 
genuine pleasure; and sometimes, alas, he 
begins to read with a happy anticipation 
which ere long gives place to disappoint- 
ment and regret. We are obliged to con- 
fess that the latter has been our ex- 
perience in reading Professor Firkins’s 
“critical and biographical estimate” of 
Jane Austen. Not long ago the same au- 
thor published a life of Emerson which 
was a fresh and illuminating treatment 
of our Yankee seer. Naturally we looked 
for something of the same gifts in this 
discussion of Miss Austen, but we have 
found them not. There is the same bril- 
liant style, the same humor, the same 
fondness for epigram; but in the present 
volume the brilianey crowds out truth. 
The humor often degenerates into mere 
cleverness. The critic’s tone becomes 
patronizing and somewhat supercilious, 
with the result that his judgments are 
not seldom questionable and unconvinc- 
ing. In short, Mr. Firkins, on almost 
every page, reveals himself as completely 
out of sympathy with his subject. And 
Jane Austen, of all the great Hnglish 
novelists, demands sympathetic criticism. 
Any one who attempts to examine her 
stories coolly, and with little under- 
standing of her unique personality, is 
foredoomed to failure. It is inconceiv- 
able that a writer should allow his inter- 
est in mere literary craftsmanship to ob- 
seure the splendors of Miss Austen’s art, 
yet that is what Mr. Firkins does. He 
dissects Northanger Abbey gravely, when 
in reality it is a piece of superb fooling. 
His chapter on Pride and Prejudice is 
wholly inadequate and frequently unfair. 
Of all the great array of Miss Austen’s 
heroines, he actually likes Emma _ best! 
The charms of Elizabeth Bennett, Cath- 
arine Morland, and Anne Elliott are ap- 
parently lost upon him altogether. As to 
the humor and delicacy of the immortal 


Jane, these are considered in a_ spirit 
he Strangely insensible. 


Even the glory of 
. immortal characters as Miss Bates, 
Bennett, | Mr. Collins, and Lady 
> De Bourgh, at the hands of this 
e into the light of common day. 
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In short, this volume gives us the impres- 
sion of having been written by one who 
has deliberately, if unconsciously, set him- 
self to oppose the judgments of a century. 
Adopting a tone patronizing, if not con- 
temptuous, for the support of his argu- 
ment, he has recourse to trivialities and 
special pleading. He shows a maddening 
fondness for the obscure characters of 
other novelists, combined with a disheart- 
ening tendency for missing the main 
point. The fact that the work shows 
gifts of scholarship of no mean order, 
careful research, and literary culture both 
wide and deep, makes it interesting read- 
ing, but at the same time renders its 
defects all the more glaring. A. R. H. 


Books for Boys and Girls 


ANCE. By”~Eva March 
Houghton Miffiin Company. 


HERO STORIES Or FR 
Tappan. Boston: 
$175, 

Any child who finds history dull will 
forget he is learning the history of France 
when he reads these stories of the lives 
of French kings, leaders, and saints. From 
Vercingetorix down to Marshal Foch, the 
outstanding heroes of the ages pass in 
review, leaving vivid pictures in the mind 
of the reader. 


THe Lone Scour. By Bdward Champe 
Carter. Boston: The Cornhill Company. $1.50. 

In this book Mr. Carter has the Boy 
Scouts aid in the control of malaria by 
earrying on a campaign against the breed- 
ing of the Anopheles mosquitoes. The 
principles of the Scout organization are so 
high that it is a pity that Scout books do 
not maintain accepted speech standards. 
Why not turn the. attention of Scouts to 
the Better Speech movement, and why not 
encourage the authors of Scout books to 
set the example in their fiction characters? 


GROWING AN IDEAL. By Annie Crosby Bunker. 
Boston: Christopher Publishing House. $1 net. 

A simple story of one of the many 
young heroes of the war. The book is 
full of the spirit of youth which gladly 
and unhesitatingly made its great sacri- 
fice. 


WHEN I WAS A Boy iN ScorLnann. By George 
McPherson Hunter. Boston: Lothrop, Lee € 
Shepard Co. $1 net. 

After a boyhood in Scotland, the author 
was for many years a Sailor and finally 
became a clergyman in this country. Mr. 
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Hunter makes his readers feel how 
warmly do her wandering sons still 
cherish the mother country in their 
hearts. Besides having a glimpse of its 


history, children of this country will, in 
this tale of the author’s boyhood, become 
familiar with the games and customs of 
Scotland. The book is one of the Chil- 
dren of Other Lands Series. 


WHEN I WAS A Boy 1N Pwrsta. By Youel B. 
Mirza. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1 
net. 


The book is one of the Children of 
Other Lands Series. The author, brought 
up in Persia, came later to America, and 
during the recent war ‘served in the 
United States Navy. He writes with in- 
terest of the habits and the ways of 
living of the Persian people, of whom his 
early impressions are vivid. Of particu- 
lar interest is his account of 'the art of 
the Persian rug-makers. All the books 
of the series \are illustrated by well- 
chosen photographs. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By William Elliot Griffis. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $8. 

In this year of the Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary, no more timely book could be put 
in the hands of young people than Mr. 
Griffis’s history of that indomitable band 
of men and women who for the sake of re- 
ligious freedom preferred danger in an. 
untried wilderness to safety with author- 
ity at home. The background Of condi- 
tions which led to the sailing away of the 
Pilgrims is clearly sketched. In order 
the more to interest young readers of 
to-day, emphasis is laid on the viewpoint 
of the Pilgrim boys and girls who grew up 
in the free state of their fathers’ found- 
ing. 


Any book reviewed in THE REGISTER 
may be obtained at the list price from tie 


Bracon Press Book SHop, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


THE PENTECOST OF AMERICAN 
UNITARIANISM 


CHANNING’S BALTIMORE SERMON 
A paper by Rev. Charles H. Lyttle 


The personalities and circumstances of its delivery with 
a brief analysis of the sermon itself 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH RHGISTER 
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Good Neighbor Toad’s Outing 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Hopping, hopping, hopping, 
Goes good Neighbor Toad, 
Not a moment stopping 
In the dusty road. 


“Neighbor, beg your pardon, 
But I’d like to know 

Why you’ye left your garden, 
Where your flowers grow. 


“Don’t you think, old Neighbor, 
Good, and grave, and wise, 

That you ought to labor, 
Catching bugs and flies? 


“Don’t you think the flowers 

Need to have you ‘round, 
Through the flitting hours, 

To keep them safe and sound?’ 


“Little Girl, don’t worry— 
Soon I’m coming back. 
See how fast I hurry 
O’er the dusty track! 


“T will do my duty 
To each plant and flower, 
So they’ll bloom in beauty 
Under sun and shower! 


“But just a little outing— 
Though I never shirk !— 
Makes me feel like shouting, 

Makes me feel like work !” 


The Big Picnic 
EDITH HOWE PAGE 


Of course there were other picnics, but 
every spring when the fields were blue 
with horseshoe violets, and columbines 
showed red against the gray rocks in the 
woods, there was the Big Picnic. Billy 
looked forward to it all the year,—so did 
about ten other little boys and girls in his 
neighborhood; and three little girl cousins 
came from a near-by suburb and more 
little cousins came from a farther-away 
suburb. There was no doubt about it, 
the Big Picnic was an event. 

Year after year the -same outline of 
proceedings was followed, though of course 
each year there were unexpected varia- 
tions furnished by the small picnickers 
themselves. 

The day for the Big Picnic arrived at 
last, and in Aunt Helen’s front yard a 
throng of expectant children began to 
gather. To Aunt Helen belonged the honor 
of the established custom, for though she 
herself had no small boy or girl to enjoy 
the festivity, yet it was she whd never 
forgot the Picnic. Billy and his mother, 
who always helped Aunt Helen marshal 
her forces to and from the picnic ground, 
were the first to arrive, laden with lunch- 
box, sweaters, and a steamer rug. 

“It’s so damp,” explained mother. “I 
suppose we can’t let them sit on the 
ground. This rug is so thick, theyll not 
catch cold.” She laid the rug and sweaters 
on the porch and the lunch-box in the 
broad swinging-seat. As the children 
gathered, box after box was deposited in 
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the seat and sweater after sweater was 
added to the pile. 

“All ready?” Aunt Helen bustled out to 
ask, and began to count off names,—Alice, 
Donald, Mary, Ted, and so on down the 
long list. The cousins from the other 
suburbs had come early, the children of 
the neighborhood had all gathered,—the 
Big Picnic was ready to start. 

“Come, children, can you each carry 
your own lunch-box and sweater?” asked 
Aunt Helen, hopefully, without, however, 
latching the door behind her. 

“Oh!” in a mournful chorus from the 
children. ‘Then we'll just have to walk, 
and can’t pick flowers on the way.” 

“Well, I suppose it isn’t much fun for 
them if they have their hands full,” Aunt 
Helen agreed cheerily. No wonder every 
child who knew ‘her loved her. “Wait a 
minute and I’ll see if I can find the big 
basket,” she added, just as though the big 
basket were not as much of an institution 
as the Big Picnic itself, and just as if 
every child didn’t know it was sure to be 
produced! Aunt Helen disappeared within 
the door and reappeared immediately with 
the familiar big basket,—she- must have 
found it very quickly, for it seemed as 
though she had had time but to step inside 
the door. 

The big basket was quickly filled, lunch- 
boxes, stray bottles of ginger ale, the 
steamer rug, and a growing mountain of 
sweaters piled on top. With a whoop the 
carefree picnickers raced down the street, 
headed for the little park through which 
the regular route to the fields and the 
picnic spring lay. And after them walked 
Aunt Helen and Billy’s mother, each grasp- 
ing a handle of the unwieldy big basket. 
Within five minutes they were in the park, 
and once around the first curve of the 
winding road were out of sight of houses 
and in the midst of as pretty woods and 
big boulders as if they were far away in 
Maine. 

“There’s ginger ale, and we could go 
back and get a pail of water,” suggested 
mother. The road was uneven, and the 
big basket hard to balance. “It’s really 
prettier here than it is a mile further on. 
Suppose we try having it here this time?” 

Just then Alice and Nancy flew back and 
snapping their hat elastics from under 
their chins deposited the two hats on top 
of the overflowing big basket. Their faces 
beamed. 

“How would you like to have the picnic 
here this time, just for a little change?” 
suggested mother, in her most persuasive 
tones. “Right here under these lovely 
tall trees, where it’s so nice and cool? 
Aunt Helen and I and the basket could 
sit here, and you could all scamper over 
that first stone wall and pick big bunches 
of violets in no time.” 

“Here!” both children exclaimed in con- 
sternation. “Why, it wouldn’t be the Big 
Picnic at all!” 

“Of course not!’ said Aunt Helen, 
sweetly, and sunshine was restored. “It 
wouldn’t be any fun at all here, would it? 
Too hot with your hats? That’s right, 
then put them on the basket.” Of course 
it wasn’t many minutes before all the 
other little girls came racing back to add 
their slippery, sliding hats to the toppling 
pile. 
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The road skirted a steep hill crowned 
with huge boulders,—“The Devil’s Look- 
out” the children had christened it on one 
of the first Big Picnics. -““Because,”’ some 
one of the more travelled ones explained, 
“there’s always a Devil’s Something-or- 
Other where you go summers.” Of course 
the Devil’s Look-out offered always a 
digression to nimble, climbing feet, and 
there was always a race to see who could 
seale it first. 

“As sure-footed as little mountain goats, 
aren’t they?” said mother, admiringly, for- 
getting for the moment her responsibility 
as to hats. No sooner were the words out 
of her mouth than she and Aunt Helen 
unceremoniously dropped the basket and 
stood speechless and petrified, their horri- 
fied eyes watching Ted somersaulting down 
the jagged slope, his little low shoes flying 
off into space, his brown head hitting rock 
after rock. Recovering speech and power 
of motion, Aunt Helen was first to rush 
to the rescue. 

“OQ Ted, can you speak? Where are you 
hurt most?” she questioned frantically as 
Ted turned a final somersault into the 
road. almost at her feet. 

Ted sat up unconcernedly, rubbed his 
head, and said coolly: “I never lost my 
footing before! Must have been my new 
shoes were slippery. Why, I’ve lost them 
off !” 

“Never mind your shoes,” besought Aunt 
Helen. “Where are you hurt?” 

“Nowhere,” said Ted, in surprise at her 
anxiety, “but I’ve got to find my shoes.” 

*“Wouldn’t he ‘have made the _ best 
movie!” was the comment of an unsympa- 
thetic chorus. 

“Well, that’s over,—let’s collect the hats 
and go on,” said mother. ‘Nobody seems 
to have minded it but us!” 

The park was behind them, and the joy- 
ous procession was in the lane leading to 
the fields. 

“Wait at the brook till we get there to 
help you across,” called Aunt Helen to the 
gay group of hair-bows bobbing out of 
sight. “Let’s change hands so we can 
walk faster,’ she added. ‘We can’t let 
them fall in the brook while they’re in 
our care.” 


The big basket hurried as fast as it 


could over the field. At the brook it took 


steady balancing on precarious stepping- 
stones to get it safely across, but it finally 
landed safe and dry on the other side, and 
then each little girl was jumped across. 
Of course the boys could manage. 

“There we are!” said Aunt Helen, her 
voice as joyous as the children’s faces. 
“Now it isn’t far.” 

It wasn’t far, but there was a bog to be 
avoided, and, as the woods thickened, in- 
structions about poison ivy to be given. 

“Here we are!” Aunt Helen announced 
at last on the top of a little rise sparsely 
sprinkled with small scraggly trees. The 


camping-ground for the Big Picnic had 


been reached. 

“Now, children, we'll spread out the 
steamer rug and get the luncheon things 
all ready while you all go and get a drink. 
You all want a drink, don’t you? Here’s 
a cup and here’s a milk-bottle. After 
you’ve all had a drink, bring the milk- 


bottle full to help us through luncheon, so 
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re not have to make so many trips to 
the spring after we begin to eat.” 

Down the little slope and around the 
big gray boulder,—every child knew where 
the cold little picnic spring was. 

“How they love it!” said Aunt Helen, 
listening to the laughing voices. “Now 
we can get things ready in peace, because 
it always takes them some time.” 


“Yes, it does,’ agreed mother. “They 


‘never look quite the same afterward, do 


they ?” 

“Oh, well!’ was Aunt Helen’s lenient 
comment as she pulled a mountain of 
sweaters off the big basket to get at the 
lunch-boxes underneath, The steamer rug 
was spread under the most creditable tree, 
the lunch-boxes ranged round the edges. 
“There, it’s all ready, and here they come.” 

“And here are a few convenient bushes 
in the sun,’ remarked mother out of the 
wisdom of her past experience. ‘\ 

A troop of happy children raced up from 
the spring. “We didn’t use the cup,” they 
said, giving it back, dry. “We lay on our 
stomachs.” Dresses and blouses testified 
to the truth of this statement. ‘And 
Peter broke the milk-bottle—he didn’t 
mean to, it just slipped out of his hand 
and fell on a stone,—and we got our feet 
wet,—we didn’t mean to!” 

“Oh, well,’ said Aunt Helen, “that 
doesn’t matter,” including all catastrophes 
in her remark. 

“The Pienie is running true to form,” 
said mother, under her breath. 

Shoes and stockings were stripped off 
and hung on sunny bushes to dry, and 
hungry little boys and girls ate and ate 
and ate. 

“Your things aren’t dry yet,” said Aunt 
Helen, getting up to feel, after the last 
crumb had vanished and the last ginger- 
ale bottle had been drained. ‘No, I can’t 
let you go barefoot in this scratchy place, 
—you aren’t my little boys and girls, you 
see. We'll play guessing games till they 
are dry.” 

“Why, it’s getting late!” said mother, 
after every one had guessed everything in 
the world. “Almost time to go home! 


‘Your things must be dry. Mercy, I hope 


you all know your own shoes and stock- 
ings. I’m sure I don’t!” 

After discussions and friendly squab- 
blings, all the small legs were in their own 
eoverings again. “Hurry!” admonished 
Aunt Helen. “I didn’t realize it was so 
late! Fly around and pick your flowers 
and then we must start for home.” 

“As usual, it’s over before it’s begun,” 
chuckled mother, softly to herself. 

Little short-stemmed bouquets were soon 
grasped tightly in warm small hands and 
the picnic procession started on its home- 
ward way. . 

“Y’ll count them as they go through 


the opening in’ the wall,” said Aunt Helen, 
anxiously. 


“It is a wonder we never have lost any 
on these expeditions,’ agreed mother. 

“Here are your sweaters,” said Aunt 
Helen, as the children crowded around her 
in her own front yard half an hour later. 


“You didn’t use them, did you? But of 
; = ae it’s always safer to take them. Yes, 


idn’t we have a good time! Put your 
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and they’ll revive, maybe. Good-by! Yes, 


ndeed, of course we'll go again next year!” 


“Why in the world do they want to?’ 
sighed mother, wearily, watching the chil- 
dren scatter. “And you never fail them.” 

“Well, isn’t there something like that,” 
said Aunt Helen, slowly, “not a picnic 
maybe, but something that happened regu- 


larly every year which meant a lot to) 


you, even if you didn’t know why it did?” 

“Yes,” said mother, softly, “there was. 
Hereafter I’ll carry my end of the basket 
without a murmur. Come, Billy,’ she 
called to her small son who was vanishing 
around the house. 

“Tt was nicer’n ever, the Big Picnic, 
Aunt Helen,” said Billy, rushing up im- 
petuously to give her a good-by hug. 

“Was it?’ said Aunt Helen, with a smile 
at mother. “I had a good time, too. And 
we've got a whole year to think about the 
next one.” 

“Just this time, when there are violets 
and columbines? And just the same 
place?” besought Billy, anxiously. 

“The very same, in every way,” promised 
Aunt Helen. “If anything were the least- 
est bit different, it wouldn’t be the Big 
Picnic, would it?” 


Library on Wheels 

The Public Library in Hibbing, Minn., 
reaches with its books and magazines not 
only the townspeople, but every person in 
the whole township, no matter in how re- 
mote a locality he lives. A motor-bus 
has been made into a branch library, by 
the use of shelves for the books, and a 
desk and chair for the motoring librarian. 
The bus library covers an area of one 
hundred and sixty square miles and sup- 
plies twenty-five mining camps and settle- 
ments with reading matter. At the 
familiar honking of its horn, men, women, 
and children flock to the road, bringing 
with them the books they have read and 
exchanging them for others with ‘which 
to fill long hours. The few disadvantages 
of living far from civilization are fast 
disappearing. 


In June 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Run, little feet, through the dewy sweet clover! 
Glad little voices, ring happy and clear; 

Free as the birds, for your schooltime is over— 
June roses greet you—vacation is here! 


Shelf Uncovers Old Pavement 


In Palestine, many months ago, during 
a battle between British and Turkish 
troops, a Turkish shell exploded and 
brought to light a bit of very old Hebrew 
mosaic pavement. A British officer saw 
and photographed it, and when he went 
home to England, took the picture with 
him. For awhile he thought no more of 
it, but recently sent it to a famous French 
scholar, who translated every word of the 
inscription. The last words are, “Be not 
backward in giving to this Holy Place.” 
The French scholar thinks that by dig- 
ging down where the fragment of mosaic 
pavement was found, an underground 
chamber of some old Hebrew synagogue 
might be found. 
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Films to Fight Fire 


Last year the enormous fire loss in the 
United States amounted to $317,000,000, 
and most of the fires were preventable. 
Newspapers and magazines are helping 
in the campaign to teach the whole pub- 
lic simple lessons in fire-prevention. Now 
the men who have the work in charge 
have arranged a national motion-picture 
campaign, A series of pictures is being 
made which will cover every kind of fire- 
prevention from the carelessness of smok- 
ers to the explosion of dust in a grain- 
elevator. The principal cause of all the 
fires in the United States is the careless 
habit of throwing away lighted matches. 
One lesson that the moving pictures hope 
to teach is that every match, as soon as 
used, should be broken in two parts. The 
act of breaking the match puts out the 
flame. Just as soon as the public learns 
the match-breaking habit, it is estimated 
that fifty millions of dollars will be saved 
to the country each year. 


“ Soddies”’ 


Pioneer houses, the kind that many a 
frontiersman lived in in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and the Dakotas, were built neither of 
lumber, bricks, nor stone, but of sod. 
“Soddies,” the houses were called. The 
plains offered neither trees nor stones 
enough to be used as building material, 
so the undaunted homesteader, remember- 
ing that ‘‘necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,’ built his house of sod, of which 
there was plenty. After deciding on the 
home spot, the hardy pioneer ploughed 
or broke the ground in a large circle 
around it. So doing, he killed two birds 
with one stone,—provided the sod for his 
new house and made a “fire guard.” A 
prairie fire, should it sweep his way, 
would stop at the large bare circle of 
broken ground. 

The heavy cakes of grass and earth, 
piled one atop the other, made warm, 
snug houses which kept out the bitter 
cold and the prairie winds. The only 
lumber in a real “‘soddy” was in the door 
and window frames and in the boards for 
the roof. Instead of any kind of roofing, 
several inches of dirt and pebbles piled 
on the roof boards made a warm, storm- 
proof roof. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1819. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. be oo 
Vice-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln ‘Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman,’ Jr., Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Shall We Denature the Minister? 
ARTHUR B. HEEB 


“One of Them,” a Unitarian minister 
writing to his brother ministers in THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER under the heading 
“What the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
ean do for Ministers,” misses the whole 
point of the truest implications of religion 
and religious leadership. This anonymous 
minister reveals enough of his identity 
for us to judge his ability to render an 
opinion. He says he was bred in the Uni- 
tarian Church, knows the training of both 
its schools, and has ministered to several 
of its congregations. With this back- 
ground for many of his statements one 
feels perfectly free to reply with perfect 
candor to show in one instance at least 
what religion is not. 

Religion is not a matter of information, 
as this man thinks. “On matters about 
which he [the minister] is especially in- 
formed he ought to be able to speak with 
authority,” he says. Especial information, 
as he says later, is in the restricted field 
of “the Bible, what it says and means, 
the history of Christianity, what it shows 
and teaches, and what has been taught 
by the world of philosophy and science.” 
Since when has mastership in these de- 
partments of knowledge become the chief 
badge of authority of the Christian minis- 
try? This was the badge of the scribes 
and the Pharisees. 

Religion in the highest sense is life. 
Only in this sense do the emancipated 
value it to-day. If this is true, the Chris- 
tian minister has a wide field. He speaks 
with the authority of the spirit of life. 
It is the old call and passion for the 
source, God. Restrict the minister to the 
Bible, what it is and what it means, to 
history and philosophy, yes, and to science, 
and the ministry of the life of God dies 
in that day. 

That is just the trouble. God is being 
specialized. “The people expect him [the 
minister] to speak as an expert on such 
subjects.” Nothing more? Hvery wrong 
that needs righting is his field. The spirit 
of God is not silent on any subject. ‘When 
the minister waits until he can speak with 
full authority on the economic condition 
of our times, for example, he will be dead 
many years. Where is there a greater 
expert to-day than the man speaking out 
of the sincerity of his heart? All our 
experts have failed to give peace to a 
troubled world. Yet we all know why 
God is ignored. 

It is just the sidetracking of the Chris- 
tian ministry into a specialist’s profession 
that is driving out of the calling the young 
men who dream the dreams of God. As 
of old the call must come that gives a 
man his passion for following God’s truth 
wherever it may lead. It is no easy 
matter. A minister who has not been 
stirred within by the divine call that for- 
bids that he ever become a specialist, as 
a minister is not worth a fig. A minister 
who would not quit the pulpit that binds 
him, or who would be mute on social 
customs that kill the spirit, would not 
long hold or convince sincere men. 

Like the young man Amos standing 
under the starry sky tending his sheep, 
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men will ever be carried away by the 
hopeful spirit of betterment and justice. 
Going down into the city he saw the 
crookedness of urban life. In the markets 
his clear eye saw the scales were false; 
what was marked a pound was not a 
pound. All the way through he beheld 
falsehood and chains where truth and 
freedom should have been. Just as many 
a wrong-headed but right-hearted young 
man to-day is eating his heart away in 
prison because he is without legal au- 
thority, so Amos was called up by the 
king for judgment. Amos knew the 
promptings of his heart were right, so he 
went ahead. The prophet said to King 
Amaziah when threats of deportation to 
Judah were in the air, “I am no prophet 
[by profession], neither am I a prophet’s 
son, but I am a herdsman and a dresser 
of sycamore-trees, and the Lord took me 
from following the sheep and said unto 
me, ‘Go, prophesy.’ ” 

Here was set up the authority of re- 
ligion over specialists. That authority 
must be recognized so long as freedom re- 
mains on the earth. Did the first prophet 
say to himself: “My authority is limited. 
The plumb-line of God which I hold in 
my hand is a measure only for the Bible, 
what it says and what it means, and for 
Christian history and philosophy, but not 
for the life of all the people.” The suf- 
ferings, starvings, stealings, neglect, vice, 
selfishness, and murders without end must 
all come under the plumb-line of God. 
When ministers seek to become authori- 
ties in special fields, neglecting the wide 
field of God, the people indeed are without 
vision. When a modern minister says, 
“My plumb-line of God’s justice and laws 
applies only to my special field of knowl- 
edge,” indeed the hand of death is already 
upon him. 

Under the circumstances, can one won- 
der that the sudden movement for special- 
izing the minister as illustrated in some 
suggestions by laymen is distasteful to 
ministers? 

When we reflect on the wide spirit ac- 
tuating the prophets, of whom Jesus was 
the greatest, the term “expert” is almost 
an insult when applied to a modern min- 
ister of God. Was Jesus not wrong when 
he thought demons were being cast out 
of the sick and the mentally weak by his 
power? The hope and faith of his glow- 
ing personality instilled in his followers 
a new life force. Would it not be an 
outrage to charge him here with going 
out of his field of expert knowledge be- 
cause he was wrong? Can any attempt 
to draw lines for the disciples of Jesus 
to-day succeed if those lines are not as 
broad as the spirit of God and as wide 
as human needs? 

How poor we are as ministers if we 
talk as men specialized as other men. 
If the movement to specialize religious 
leaders grows with the growing organiza- 
tion as described by Roger W. Babson, 
called a church counsellor, we shall have 
a priestly religion as cut and dried as 
the organization Jesus condemned with 
his whole heart. Could anything kill the 
life of the spirit faster than to have min- 
ister specialists on sin, immortality, for- 
giveness, and a few more calling on us 
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with their “ten sermons a year’ as eye. 
doctors and lung doctors may do to some 
unfortunate patient? Elaboration in re- 
ligion against which Unitarians have 
fought for a century threatens to come 
back with seven devils to mock at the 
oneness of the spirit of God and man. 

The fight against greed, selfishness, fear, 
and unwillingness to do unto others as 
you would have them do to you is the 
minister’s field. We need another Sayona- 
rola, Luther, Channing, Parker. ‘With 
some sense of misgiving one wonders what 
the secular organizing movements in re- 
ligion to-day would do to a minister’ like 
Theodore Parker. 

The outcome of the cleavage between 
the prophetic and the priestly in the 
ministry can be only one thing. One 
will go out and the other will stay in. 
He who goes out will set men’s souls afire 
in theatres, on street corners, and byways; 
he who stays will keep alive in the twi- 
light of faith and love those traditions of 
God that man will need in every age. 

In- times like these perhaps we need 
both kinds of men. Those who feel that 
they must go and those who feel that 
they must stay can and will add to the 
total sum of the Good Life. We need 
the good things of tradition as much as 
we need the faith and courage that can 
destroy the old order that trembles, yet 
holds on and cumbers the earth to-day 
with misery and waste. 

The attempt is made to drive the pro- 
phetic-temperament type of minister into 
the Laymen’s League corral by referring 
to him, without sympathetic understand- 
ing, as cultivating the habit of “spiritual 
conceit, an air and tone of omniscience, a . 
delicate mental invalidism or a smug in- 
vulnerable self-contentedness,” when his 
conception of his mission in this world is 
different from the business man’s, the 
professor’s, or any other man’s conception. 
He is not a “practical” man. The world 
is almost weary of the practical man. The 
Kaiser was practical. The leaders of 
Europe to-day are practical. Yet never 
were starvation and misery and hatred 
more prevalent. We sorely need God and 
his prophet. 


Shoals Programme Cituetzeed 


The programme for the Isles of Shoals 
meetings has been completed. In addition 
to the speakers already announced in THE 
ReGIsTeR of June 10, the following will be 
heard :— 

On Thursday, July 8, Rev. William Saf- 
ford Jones of Newport, R.I., will speak of 
“Stopford Brooke, Preacher, Man of Let- 
ters, and Reformer,’ and Rey. Charles 
Wesley Casson of Roslindale, Mass., will 
address the Shoals gathering on Thursday 
evening and Friday morning. Among the 
speakers for the Laymen’s League days 
are Rey. Fred Alban Weil of Denver, Col., 
and Rey. William M. Taylor of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. On Thursday, July 15, in 


the morning, Rey. Curtis W. Reese, the ~ 


secretary of the Western Unitarian Con-- 
ference, will address the Conference. 
Young People’s Sunday, July 18, Rey. 
Charles F. Potter of New York will 
preach the sermon. Monday, July 19, Rev. 
Lyman YV. Rutledge will speak. © ; 
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Expert Advertisers in Religious Field, 


At their international meeting the church's 
goods were analyzed—Some prac- 
ticable outcomes 


HORACE WESTWOOD, D.D. 


The service which opened the annual 
convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, meeting in Indian- 
apolis, June 6-10, 1920, was one of the 
most impressive gatherings I have ever 
attended. It was a vast congregation of 
some three or four thousand business men 
assembled in University Park, in the heart 
of Indiana’s beautiful capital. It was 
such a day as only a day in June can be. 
Overhead was the bluest of skies hidden 
only by the delicate tracery of leafy 
branches, and while we prayed, sang, and 
listened, the birds filled the air with 
melodious song. 

One seeking an antidote for pessimism 
would surely have found it here; for the 
outstanding thing, not only of this meet- 
ing but of the whole convention, was the 
spirit of service. The note of every 
gathering was that of righteousness and 
human well-being. The selfishness of 
commercialism was entirely lacking. 

“Business exists to serve. It is only 
entitled to exist as it grows in power to 
serve,” was the prevailing sentiment. 

To a visiting minister this was particu- 
larly striking. Here were men who 
formed the advance army of business en- 
terprise. They were those who prepare 
the way, sow the seed, cultivate the soil 
of sentiment. As advertisers they were 
fully conscious that their task was the 
shaping of the mind of the world with 
regard to commodities. One recognized 
that they perceived clearly the nature of 
that ethical and moral foundation which 
underlies not only the distribution but 
the production of goods. ‘Then, too, it 
was emphasized that the chief function of 
advertising was not to sell to the public, 
but to protect it. The chief speaker of the 
afternoon illustrated this by repeating his 
creed, the three articles of which were :— 

“1, The public has a right to believe the 
advertising which it reads. 

“2. The advertiser has a right to have 
his advertising believed. 

“3. The newspaper which will know- 
ingly accept any piece of copy fraudulent 
in its nature is a partner in the crime. 
Like the advertiser, it must tell the 
truth.” 
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It was not the writer’s privilege to at- 
tend all the general sessions, for he was 
primarily interested in the departmental 
conferences on church advertising. In these 
conferences some nineteen denominations 
were represented. The sentiment ex- 
pressed by laymen and ministers alike was 
that the church has merchandise more 
worth while than anything else, for re- 
ligion above all other forces promised a 
solution of the vexed problems of the 
world. It was therefore the business of 
the chureh to advertise. The pulpit alone 
could not bear witness to its glorious mes- 
sage. It must use the vehicles that mod- 
ern business has found effective, and 
must use them to sell the greatest of ail 
truths, namely, “Godliness is profitable 
for all things.” 

It is impossible for me even to sum- 
marize the various addresses. I can only 
interpret the chief points of emphasis. 
One of the most striking utterances came 
from the lips of one of America’s greatest 
dailies. He pointed out that one of the 
reasons that the churches did not have 
greater access to the news columns was 
due to the indifference of church people. 
He indicated that if a greater number of 
church people would show by writing to 
the editors of daily papers their interest 
in religious matters, it would prove a 
barometer by which editors could test in- 
terest in church news and they would be 
governed accordingly. 

The trouble with the church, indicated 
another, was that it did not sufficiently 
value its stated services as vital events 
in the life of the community. It should 
cultivate and magnify their importance to 
the welfare of society. Advertising was 
one of the means by which this could be 
done. When it did this it would have 
real news. 

A prominent business man based his ap- 
peal upon the conviction that “the market 
for the gospel exists, but the demand 
doesn’t.” It was the function of adver- 
tising not only to create an appetite, but 
to awaken desires which often were dor- 
mant. Man was instinctively religious, 
but was often unconscious of the fact. Re- 
ligious advertising should make men con- 
scious of spiritual hunger, should produce 
that divine restlessness which would not 
be said nay. 

One of the most pregnant utterances 
came from a Methodist minister living in 
Minneapolis. He pointed out ‘that the 
error into which most ministers fell was 
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that of basing their advertising and 
preaching upon appeals calculated to 
appeal to the congregations they already 
had—they did not sufficiently analyze the 
nature of the crowds they failed to get. 
Furthermore they failed to recognize the 
nature of the competition they had to 
meet. For example, any one reading the 
usual church advertisement would come to 
the conclusion that the various churches 
were competing with one another for the 
interest of those who already were in the 
habit of going to church. The fact of the 
matter was that other churches were not 
the competitors a minister had to fear on 
a Sunday morning. His real competitors 
were the corner barber shop, the post- 
office, the automobile, the golf links, and 
the Sunday morning nap. No church ad- 
vertising could be successful which failed 
to analyze the secret of the power of this 
competition. There was much prejudice 
against the church, but if advertising 
could overcome the prejudice against the 
use of oleomargarine, it could overcome 
the prejudice against the church. 

It was interesting to hear two other 
speakers, neither of them Unitarians, refer 
to two Unitarian churches as examples of 
good advertising. “The churches referred 
to were Dr. Dodson’s church in St. Louis 
and the wonderful “get acquainted” move- 
ment in connection with the Detroit 
church. 

Turning over the experience of the 
three days in Indianapolis, one felt that 
it would be a splendid thing if every min- 
ister would get acquainted with the ad- 
vertising clubs in his own city.. Unques- 
tionably here is one of the most powerful 
factors in the life of America. The Bet- 
ter Business Commissions, of which the 
advertising movement is the parent, are 
most potent factors making for righteous- 
ness and right relations among men, 

The advertising clubs of America are 
awake to their responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. They are a force the church can 
use. Judging by the temper of this con- 
vention, it is my firm conviction that its 
leaders are waiting to be used by the 
church. 

Two valuable things were born in these 
conferences. One a recommendation that 
publicity methods be made a part of the 
course in every divinity school. The 
other, the beginnings of a movement to 
place elementary instruction on religious 
advertising at the disposal of every niin- 
ister in America. 
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All Unitarians and their friends who may visit Plymouth this summer are cordially invited to 


Ue Oldie Parsonage 


on Leyden Street, Plymouth 


conducted by the American Unitarian Association as a rest house and meeting-place for those 
who will visit this historic landing-place of our forefathers. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Top REGISTHR 
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~ Sunday-school Becomes a Church 


An old and vital congregation planted a seed 
in fatth, and tt has grown and 
flourished 

“An interesting and impressive service 
was held at the North Unitarian Church 
yesterday afternoon, when the right hand 
of fellowship was extended to fifty new 


members. The pastor, Rey. Samuel L. 
_Elberfeld, spoke on ‘The Church of 
To-day.’” This quotation from the New 


Bedford, Mass., Evening Standard of May 
3 records an event of more than passing 
interest. It was the first fruit to be born 
of the plant known as Unity Home. It 
had its beginning not in a cutting from 
the mother plant, the First Unitarian 
Church, but in a seed planted by that 
church when Rey. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham was the pastor. Mr. Frothingham 
and others of the First Church saw the 
need of a place in the north end of the 


UNITY HOME IS NOW NORTH CHURCH 


city where the liberal-thinking mill-work- 
ers could meet for worship. The first 
meetings were held in a tenement. This, 
however, was soon outgrown, and early in 
the years of Rev. William B. Geoghegan’s 
pastorate the building now known as 
Unity Home was erected. The seedling, 
‘now become a young plant, continued to 
grow and thrive, as it needs must with 
such faithful, generous care as has been 
given by its sponsors, until the building 
‘had to be enlarged. Now it contains the 
large auditorium, with stage, and good 
floor for dancing, an attractive social 
‘room, a minister’s room, well-equipped 
kindergarten, “kitchen, many class-rooms, 
and a much-used gymnasium in process of 
equipment, with two sets of showers. It 
has been in no sense a mission, except in 
the sense that every religious organization 
is, or should be, a mission; for its steady 
growth and success has been due to a 
great extent to the interest and labor put 
into it by the regular attendants. 

The Sunday-school is the outstanding 
feature, with an average attendance 
through the tedious winter just past, of 
one hundred and twenty-six. There are 
fifteen classes ranging from the kinder- 
‘garten to Classes of young men and 
women. Four of the teachers come from 
the First Church with appreciated regu- 
larity. While the names on the books 
represent a variety of nationalities, the 
list of forty-seven names on the honor 
roll of those who served in the Great War 
leaves. no doubt as to the patriotism of 
these young men and women. 

It has been the endeavor of the minister 
to meet the religious needs of the young 
people, and this has been done by bring- 
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ing the church to them, instead of leading 
them to the church. The minister him- 
self conducts the Sunday-school service, 
lending to it all the fervor and dignity 
of a church service. He gives a ten-minute 
talk each Sunday on such topics as “An 
Aim in Life,’ “What Good Thing Shall 
I Do? (Not Looking for a Reward),” and 
an interesting series of talks on the Pil- 
grims and the heritage from them, all 
simple, and dealing with life as one meets 
it every day. The singing of the care- 
fully selected songs is an inspiration, for 
every one raises his spiritual as well as 
physical voice. All who can read take 
part in the responsive service, and after 
the prayer sing with reverence, “Hoiy 
Spirit, hear our prayer.” Then with up- 
right head and almost military bearing is 
repeated in triumphant note “Our Faith.” 
At the close of the service they recite in 
unison the beautiful Hebrew benediction, 
“The Lord bless us, and keep us: the Lord 
make his face to shine upon us, and be 
gracious unto us: the Lord lift up his 
countenance upon us, and give us peace. 
Amen.” 

And now the tiny seed is justifying the 
faith of those who planted it. Unity 
Home has become the North Unitarian 
Church, legally incorporated, with newly 
elected officers and committees, and a set 
of by-laws drawn up under the kindly 
guidance and advice of Mr. Oliver Pres- 
cott of the First. Church. The ‘budget 
system has been adopted. Our needs have 
been presented to about one hundred and 
seventy-five families connected with the 
church and school, by a very efficient 
finance committee of eight young men and 
women. The results of personal solicita- 
tion, with a printed statement of esti- 
mated receipts and expenses, is exceeding 
the dreams of the most optimistic persons. 

The meetings of the many organizations 
connected with the church mean a church 
that is practically open and in use seven 
days of the week. There is The Alliance, 
always to be relied upon; the Y. P. R. U.; 
the young men’s club, which will become 
a chapter of the Laymen’s League, it is 
social club of older 
girls, called the Unity Club; Girl Scouts; 
Boy Scouts; the Unitarian Rangers, 
a group of boys from ten to fifteen 
years who meet to play, and learn their 
own city—its government and industries, 
where the principal buildings are located, 
the streets, and how to conduct meetings. 
There is a Red Cross chapter under the 
direction of Mrs. Thomas Knowles of the 
First Church, which with other women of 
both churches did splendid work during 
the influenza epidemic, when Unity Home 
was converted into a hospital. 

Since the service of May 2, twenty more 
applications for membership in the church 
have been received. No better statement 
of faith could be found than “Our Faith,” 
so this followed by “In the spirit of this 
faith I hereby signify my desire to become 
a member of the North Unitarian Church 
of New Bedford, Mass.,” is printed at- 
tractively on a card, which is signed and 
dated by the applicant, afterward being 
signed, dated, and filed by the clerk of the 
church. 

The opportunity for good work is un- 
limited, situated as the church is in the 
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heart of the mill district. It should be- 
come the religious and social centre of a 
large community, and will, for the people 
are alive to the need, in these unhappy, 
troublous days, of just such a faith as the 
Unitarian Church declares and lives. 


Dr. Cope Will Lecture 
Sunday School Institute has a delightful 
schedule for instruction and recreation 


Dr. Henry F. Cope is one of the out- 
standing figures in the field of religious 
education. He is known the country over 


for his work as executive secretary of the ~ 


Religious Education Association. Many 
of the teachers in Unitarian schools know 
his books “The Modern Sunday School in 
Principle and Practice” and “Efficiency in 
the Sunday School.” He is also known for 
his three volumes on “Religious Education 
in the Family, in the Church, and in the 
Community.” 

Dr. Cope will deliver six lectures at the 
Sunday School Institute at Andover, N.H., 
June 28 to July 8. Not only will his 
topics be of interest and value to church- 
school workers, they will delight and in- 
form a general audience. 

A second course of lectures dealing with 
the work of the church- school will be 
given by Rey. Florence Buck, D.D., and 
Rey. Hugh R. Orry Dr. Buck will lecture 
the first three days of the Institute, June 
28, 29, and 30, on ‘Teaching Religion”: 
(1) through the service of worship in 
the church school; (2) by class lessons 
chosen from the Bible; and (3) by lesson 
material taken from other sources. All 
illustrations of lesson material will be 
taken from books of the Beacon Course. 

Mr. Orr will lecture from July 1 to 38, 
on “Organization and Administration of 
the Church School,’ “The Growing 
School,” and “A Programme of Service 
Activities.’ Dr. Buck’s work in the De- 
partment of Religious Education and at 
the institutes is well known and needs 
no commendation. Mr. Orr comes to many 
as a new worker, who adds to a rich ex- 
perience in dealing with a large school 
several months’ work in the editorial 
office of the Department and as its rep- 
resentative to the churches in the Middle 
West. 

The Institute is held in connection 
with other Unitarian summer meetings, 
and offers training to Sunday-school 
workers in their especial field, and evening 
sermons, lectures, and concerts which will 
widen their outlook and stimulate re- 
ligious aspiration. The afternoons will 
be given up to rest and recreation. Bird- 


talks by Rey. Arthur E. Wilson will be > 


given out of doors. Miss Elizabeth 
Christophe of Manchester, N.H., will have 


charge of the botanical recreations and — 
These two with Mr. Morton © 


interests. 
and Mr. Fletcher will take the lead in 


walks about the countryside and to the — 


mountains, streams, and lakes. Hxcur- 
sions to Ragged Mountain, Kearsarge, and 
Lake Sunapee are planned for three of 
the afternoons. 

In Tue ReeisTer next week there will 


be an announcement of the ves aloes 
Chautauqua, N.Y. aes ae. i 
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Men are tallest 
when they are on 
their knees. 
Their stature then 
reaches the stars 
and beyond. 


One Who Went to Andover 


My discovery of Andover just a year 
ago was the crowning event of last sum- 
mer, and my return to it the first week 
of July is my chief anticipation of the 
summer ahead. To share the pleasure and 
profit of my adventure is my purpose in 
writing this. 

On the last Sunday of last June, after 
conducting my closing service in Roslin- 
dale, Mass., our whole family, including 
the faithful Blizabeth, started on our 
eruise to the north. At sunset, after a 
delightful trip, we arrived at the little 
mountain village of Andover, N.H., which 
managed to secrete itself among the hills 
almost beyond detection. 

‘Andover is situated on a little plateau, 
with wooded hills on all sides. In the 
near distance is Ragged Mountain to the 
north, and several miles away in the south 
towers the great Kearsarge. The quiet, 
simple beauty of its environment is un- 
surpassed. 

The school buildings occupy the centre 
of the village. They are handsome struc- 
tures, convenient, commodious, and home- 
like. One house is occupied by the men, 
‘another by the ladies, and a third by 
families. In Carey House are the parlors 
and dining-hall where all meet. Let it be 
said here that the table was the most sat- 
isfactory I had discovered in many a day, 
and when its low cost was considered, it 
became nothing less than marvellous. It 
was accounted for only by the fact that 
the payments of guests represented actual 
outlay. 

‘As for the charms of the week, they 
were varied. The simple devotion4l ser- 
vice every morning set the keynote for 
the day’s thinking. In a remarkable de- 
gree, there was a tuning up to a common 
key of interest and purpose, resulting in 
a day invariably harmonious and helpful. 

The mornings were spent in serious 
study of Sunday-school work qnd prob- 
-lems, under competent and inspiring lead- 
ership. This year there will be two lec- 
tures each morning, one by Dr. Henry 
F. Cope of Chicago, and the other by our 
own Dr. Florence Buck. In the evening 
there is a sermon, lecture, or concert. 

The afternoon is given over to nature 
study and recreation. There is a wonder- 
ful lake about two miles away, entirely 
surrounded by mountains, with the water 


 erystal clear and cold. There is a real, 


old-fashioned swimming-pool in the river 
close by the village, which will revive 
old memories and create new ones. There 
all sorts of mountain trails where 
s of the more active ean find end- 
lelight, 
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One can never forget the evening when 
a group of about twenty-five followed Mrs. 
Fellowes, the oldest and youngest member 
of the party, up a winding country road 
at sunset to hear the hermit thrush, and 
how, standing quietly under the over- 
arching trees, we heard its clear, metallic 
note in the distance. As for the day when 
Professor Morton led us up Mount Kear- 
sarge, to its peak, space does not permit 
a description. Besides, it is to be repeated 
this summer and may be experienced for 
one’s self. 

The bird walks with Rev. A. E. Wilson 
were equally delightful. The groups wan- 
dered through the country lanes and wood 
paths, with something new always waiting 
ahead. Quite a wonderful collection of 
flowers was made during the week and put 
on exhibition in Carey House parlors. 

A week at Andover has the potential 
inspiration for a year. To get away from 
these stirring and chaotic times and con- 
ditions, up among the quiet of the hills, 
close to the heart of nature, where one 
can see straight and think true and dream 
large—what greater joy or profit could 
there be? And this awaits the fortunate 
who repeat with me my yoyage of dis- 
covery of last June. oO. W. 0. 


Important Actions of Y. P. R. U. 


At the twenty-fourth annual business 
meeting of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, held at the Second Church, Boston, 
May 28, 1920, the policy committee re- 
ported the following action :— 

The field work of the Young People’s 
Religious Union shall be extended, and 
field workers shall be stationed in the 
Middle West and in Berkeley, Calif. 
Funds shall be secured as rapidly as pos- 
sible for the training of these field work- 
ers. Young People’s Sunday will be held 
January 23, 1921. Instead of the annual 
bazaar, it was voted to hold an entertain- 
ment. Under the direction of the field 
secretary and supervisors, neighborhood 
rallies will be held in districts outside 
the federations. The board of directors 
was granted authority to revise the by- 
laws of the Union, the purpose being to 
eliminate unnecessary articles. The pro- 
posed amendment to Article III, section 1, 
presented by the policy committee of 1919, 
was laid on the table indefinitely. The 
amendment of the Boston and South Mid- 
dlesex Federations was accepted, and 
reads as follows :— 


ARTICLE III 
Suction 1 


Clause 1. The membership of this corpora- 
tion shall consist of the original incorporators 
and such persons as ney or their successors 
may elect. 

Clause 2. Any Young People’s Society may 
become a delegate union of this corporation by 
affirming in writing its sympathy with the 
object of the corporation and making an annua] 
contribution to its treasury before May ist 
and sending to the secretary a list of its officers. 

Clause $. All delegate unions should be 
represented at all business meetings of the cor- 
poration by three delegates. 

Clause 4. The contributions from all socie- 
ties which are members of a federation, if such 


| federation so elects, shal be collected for the 
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corporation, and the federation shall report to 
the corporation the amount so collected from 
each society. 


The final action of the policy committee 
was to substitute a board of directors 
which should determine the policies of the 
Union, the policy committee being discon- 
tinued. ; 

The resolutions committee, consisting of 
Edward Daniels, Carl B. Wetherell, How- 
ard C. Gale, Henry 8S. Anderson, and 
Howard Searles, presented the following 
resolutions :— 


(1) Resolved, That the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union desires to express its sincere 
gratitude for the cordial co-operation of the 
different organizations and individuals who 
have rendered service in its behalf. 

(2) Resolved, That the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, in its twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing assembled, sends cordial greeting to the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Uni- 
versalist Church. 

(3) Resolved, That the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union sends cordial greeting to the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
and pledges its co-operation in the coming Ter- 
centenary Celebration, which is of interest to 
us both. 

(4) Resolved, That the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union sends fraternal greetings to the 
young people of Khasi Hills, India, and to those 
of Japan, and wishes to express its deep ad- 
miration for their courageous work in behalf of 
Liberal Christianity. 

(5) Resolved, That we delegates pledge our- 
selves to do all in our power to make our an- 
nual meeting a fitting celebration of our 
quarter-of-a-century activity. 

(6) Resolved, That the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, realizing that the future life of 
Unitarianism depends greatly upon the full suc- 
cess of the United Unitarian Campaign, pledges 
itself to render every service within its power 
to attain to the goal, ‘and in so doing, also 
pledges itself to inculcate in all Unitarian 
young people a deep loyalty to the Unitarian 
Church. 

(7) Resolwed, That a vote of thanks be sent 
to Mrs. Cloyd Valentine, the South Middlesex 
Federation, the Boston Federation, and the Sec- 
ond Church for services rendered to the Young 
People’s Religious Union, 

(8) Resolved, That greetings be sent to the 
Unitarian young people in Hungary. 


Favorite form of investment for older 
Annuities mie ase teachers, etc. Income payable 

nthly, quarterly, or annually. For 
particulars, atte. giving date of birth, to Groren H. 
Youne, 50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


FOR RENT, at Pittsfield, in the heart of the 
Berkshires, from July 1 to September 1, fur- 
nished parsonage of eight rooms and bath, near 
Maplewood Hotel. Address C. R. Joy, 47 Linden 
Street, Pittsfield. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 

Island, N.Y. July 7—-August 18, 1920. Canoe- 

ing, Bathing, A%sthetic Dancing, Domestic Sci- 

ence, Music (extra). Apply to Mrs. William 

} Habeas 817 West 107th Street, New York 
ye 


GLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tne Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Resuming the Conversation 


The little talks on circulation have 
been omitted for many weeks. It is 
now time to say something again. The 
whole office has been too busy for 
words. Some work! The Laymen’s 
League subscribed for exactly 16,666 
copies for a period of two months, and 
these have nearly all been delivered. 
Every one of these 16,666 names was 
indexed and filed. Every one of these 
new readers will receive a letter, per- 
sonally signed, inviting him or her to 
become a regular subscriber. (That is, 
all except the eight hundred who have 
already subscribed.) 

These wonderful days in the Unita- 
rian Church make great news, The 
pages of Tue RecisTer fairly tingle with 
life and action. People like it. They 
get something vitalizing when they read 
a paper full of animation. In May 
there was a net increase of 255 yearly 
subscribers; in June thus far the May 
figures have been passed. And among 
the signs of growing days ahead are 
three inquiries received in the past few 
days from three very live and widely 
separated churches, who wish to put 
the paper in every family. One of the 
three—to be exact, a League chapter— 
has already sent a list of 142 names 
and a check. 

We have been saying right along, the 
way to get better church attendance, 
more workers, and much larger giving 
in the parishes is simple. Make readers 
of THe RecIstTer. 

THe CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Meetings and Conferences 


Better Church Management 


The regular spring meeting of the 
Worcester Conference was held with the 
First Congregational Society in Uxbridge, 
Mass., on June 10. The meeting opened 
with a devotional service conducted by 
Rey. Charles F. Niles of Hopedale. Rey. 
Thomas Van Ness spoke on the struggle 
of Japan for existence and showed the 
need of that nation penetrating into China 
in search for such necessities as coal, 
iron, cotton, wheat, and meat. 

As this was the first meeting of the Con- 
ference since the decease of its president, 
Mr. Charles L. Wilder of Lancaster, reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted as fol- 
lows :— 


Inasmuch as death has removed the presi- 
dent of this Worcester Conference, Mr. Charles 
L. Wilder of Lancaster, who for many years 
served his community and the cause of our Lib- 
eral Faith with loyalty and unselfish zeal, be 
it therefore resolved that this Conference put 
on record its sincere appreciation of a widely 
useful life, that positively and gladly associated 
itself from beginning to end with the service 
of the church he loved and of all the worthy 
objects in the communities in which he lived; 
be it further resolved that this Conference may 
well emulate his devotion to the church and all 
its best interests, and follow the ideals which 
he so consistently upheld; be it further resolved 
that the Conference through its secretary con- 
vey this message of appreciation and sympathy 
to Mr. Wilder’s family. 

May his memory continue to live in all the 
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vital activities of the town, church, and Con- 
ference of which he has so truly been a part! 


To fill the vacancy in the office of presi- 
dent Mr. A. F. Butterworth of Brookfield 
was elected. The report of the cre- 
dential 
ance of thirteen ministers, ninety-two 
delegates, and one hundred visitors rep- 
resenting twenty-four of the churches 
in the Conference. Luncheon was served 
to over three hundred persons. A 
hearty vote of thanks was extended to 
Mr. Van Ness for his interesting and il- 
luminating address and to the Uxbridge 
chureh for its bountiful hospitality. 

The first speaker in the afternoon was 
Mr. W. L. Barnard, secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. After speaking 
of the League’s prosperity he said, “Its 
whole attitude is to get the men to attend 
church and become better citizens.” He 
gave illustrations of publicity campaigns 
being earried on by several of our 
churches, especially in Providence, R.I. 
There were three addresses on “Awakening 
Unitarians” by Messrs. Savage of Worces- 
ter, Mark of Uxbridge, and Skerrye of 
Templeton. Mr. Savage emphasized the 
importance of more effective organization 
by our churches, while Mr. Mark dwelt 
on the need of recruiting more members. 
Mr. Skerrye said the awakening of Unita- 
rians depended on how much they were 
willing to give of their time and service 
and money for their church. It was yoted 
that a meeting of the officers of the 
churches of the Conference be held in the 
autumn to formulate a plan or purpose 
to guide the action of all the churches. 

The following resolutions presented by 
Rey. Mr. Conner were unanimously 
adopted :— 

Wuoereas the Every Member Canvass and 
Envelope System has been adopted by many 
other Christian churches with success, and also 
by many of our own progressive parishes with 
resultant increase in money and means of doing 
good; and 

WHERPAS many of our own parishes have not 
yet adopted this up-to-date and efficient method 
of church finance, which asks everybody to give, 
and to give systematically,—be it 

Resolved, by this Worcester Conference, June 
10, 1920, that we earnestly recommend all our 
parishes that have not yet done so to introduce 
the aforesaid Every Member Canvass and En- 
velope System as soon as practicable and the 
sooner the better. 

With the singing of a hymn and the 
benediction by Rey. B. R. Bulkeley of 
Leominster, the Conference adjourned. 
James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


A Creed and a Faith 

The South Middlesex Conference held 
its one hundred and fiftieth session with 
the First Unitarian Parish in Woburn, 
Mass., Wednesday, June 9. Rev. John 
Mills Wilson, president of the Conference, 
called the meeting to order at 10.30 a.m. 
The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and accepted. The following 
motions were made and carried during 
the session: first, that the salary of the 
secretary be raised from $30 to $50; sec- 
ond, that the Conference pay Rev. Frank 
R. Gale $50 in recognition and apprecia- 
tion of the work he has done in Hast Lex- 
ington; third, that the next session of the 
Conference be held in the afternoon and 


committee showed an attend-| 
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evening; and fourth, that the Conference 


extend a vote of thanks to the Woburn 
parish for its hospitality and to the speak- 
ers of the day for their kind and generous 
service. 

The president appointed as a nominat- 
ing committee William F. Davis of Wo- 
burn, Rev. Marion F. Ham of Reading, 
and Mrs. George R. Blinn of Bedford. 

The first speaker of the morning was 
Rey. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, Church of 
the Disciples, Boston. His subject was, 
“Sure Foundations of Faith.” He said 
that while the Christian Church had al- 
ways valued character, it had treated it 
as a by-product. The emphasis had been 
upon creed and what men believed. State- 
ments of faith are not to be despised, for 
we need something to hang onto, but one 
might be able to repeat all the creeds of 
Christendom and not have a faith of one’s 
own. Faith is a quality of the soul, a 
perpetual attachment to the Eternal. It 
is not how many things we believe that 
help us when sorrow comes, but what is 
within us. It is not creed that inspires 
us, but hunger within. Keep the soul in 
touch with God and its own needs. 

The second speaker was Rey. Florence 
Buck, D.D. Her subject was “Discipline 
for our Youth.” She said that we all 
admitted the necessity of discipline. 
Ideals of right and justice and honor are 
admirable, but youth must be disciplined 
for them. Discipline is training for life, 
and all life is discipline, as we shall dis- 
cover soon or late,—discipline often tn- 
pleasant, but it works the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness. We must teach children 
to develop themselves. We must practise 
and teach obedience, but we must also 
teach that authority is within, that the 
laws of God are written on the tables 
of the heart. 

Rey. Hurley Begun of Bedford con- 
ducted the devotional service, and the 
speaker of the afternoon was Rey. Bugene 
R. Shippen, Second Church, Boston. He 
took for his subject, “Our Interracial Re- 
lations.” He brought out many important 
facts concerning the foreigner in this 
country, and urged a different attitude 
toward him. We should not forget that 
we ourselves are descendants of immi- 
grants, and if we honor the Pilgrim im- 
migrant, we should honor the immigrant 
of to-day. However much immigration is 
controlled in the future, we have those 
already with us to make into Americans. 
The question of our national safety is in- 
volved in our interracial relations. The 
hope of the situation lies in creating a new 
race, a new religion, a new Kingdom of 
God. Participation must be our great 
aim. We must participate in the life of 
the foreigner, and vice versa. We must 
feel that nothing human is foreign to us, 
and we must teach our children not to 
ill-treat those of foreign birth. 

The following officers were elected for 


the ensuing year: President, Rev. John M. — 


Wilson of Lexington; vice-president, Her- 
bert B. Dow of Woburn; secretary and 
treasurer, Rey. Frank R. Gale of Hast 
Lexington. Directors for three years: 


Robert S. Sturtevant of Lexington, and 


Rev. William’ L. Walsh of Billerica; di- 


rector for two years in place of Rey. “ithe 
Charles F, Potter, Mrs. Hurley Begun of — 


- 
sy puted 


The sastivouas closed with 


Rey. Frank R. 


ee: Bedford. 
hymn and benediction. 
ie Gale, Secretary. 


‘ _ Parish News Letters 


Notes on Recent Work 

Newport, R.I—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rey. William Safford Jones: Dur- 
ing Lent, Rey. C. BE. Sileox, minister of 
the United Congregational Church, and 
Mr. Jones gave a course of Thursday 
se afternoon talks on “The Books of the 
: Spirit,” as follows: “The Meditations of 
E Marcus Aurelius”; “The Confessions of 
<a St. Augustine’; “The Little Flowers of 
St. Francis of Assisi’; “The Imitation of 
3 Christ,” by Thomas 4 Kempis; John Wool- 
man’s “Journal’; “The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” by John Bunyon. It was a consid- 
f eration of the various types of mysticism. 
v At the close arose a demand for a similar 
course next year. In Holy Week this 
ehureh united with the First and Thames 
Street Methodist Episcopal and United 
Congregational Churches on Wednesday 
(Mr. Jones preaching the sermon in one 
of the Methodist churches), Maundy 
Thursday (communion), and Good Friday. 
f Large congregations were present. The 
morning service on Easter Day in Chan- 
ning Church was attended by one of the 
largest congregations Mr. Jones has seen 
ri in the fifteen Basters he has been settled 
é over the church. Many men were there. 
? On Whitsunday, Laymen’s Sunday was ob- 
a served. The service, prayers, and lessons 
; were read by the president of the Charles 
; T. Brooks Chapter, Unitarian Laymen’s 
: League, Mr. F. W. Johnstone, a master 
in the Rogers High School, and by the 
first vice-president, Mr. Herbert W. Lull, 
superintendent of schools in Newport. Mr. 
J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., senior warden 
" of King’s Chapel, motored down from Bos- 
ton and preached a most searching ser- 
mon on “Sin,” from the text, 1 John i. 8-9. 
It was listened to with profound attention 
by a very large congregation, in which 
were a great many men. The minister 
sat in the chancel with the laymen and 
took part in the service. Mr. Jones at- 
tended the celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Mead- 
ville Theological School at Meadville, Pa., 
in early June, and on the way home 
preached at the First Unitarian Church 

in Baltimore on June 6. 


The Ministers’ Institute 

After numerous meetings, the directors 
of the Ministers’ Institute have decided 
that it would be unwise to hold a session 
_ of the Institute this year. In the absence 
of the president, Dr. Charles F. Dole, the 
_ directors reached this decision, but he 
aS heartily endorses it. Several reasons have 
made it seem best to postpone the meet- 
-. ing of the Institute for another season. 
Many of our ministers will attend the 
os Harvard Summer School of Theology, the 
si - Pilgrim celebration is to be held in Oc- 
ie tober, polities will claim our attention 
2 until November, and last, but by no means 
st, , the Institute directors have found 
Raiota rates practically prohibit the 
ee of a session of the Institute this 

‘For the Directors, 
ES C. pe Se Boaretaey. 


their task and the Commission want to 
cable all the money before they actually 
leave Europe. 

The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged........... 39,270.12 
Canton, or appt Alliance..... 3 15.00 
Miss MO Y..Visk.......0 eee a 1.00 
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: Miss BH. F. Moseley...........% fet 50:00 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones Memorial Miss Alice D. Manson............-5 50.00 

The “following. gifts towaraw ere 9250 ; Second Farishy Routh Hingham, Mase: (10.08 

fund for a memorial in Wales to Jenkin eee ee Mites ce aay ate 10.00 
‘ ams emorial Church, Dunkirk, 

Lisyd Jones are gratefully acknowledged : tls additio at peep cor 6.00 

Die ibe eb LITCO gtr iere ss 6.0 0 iejn erate 1.00 

CoM Teas esa dod seis: . it Red 0 POO | Mrs.’ 30. P. Motley. ss. ccss.s- ce dss 25.00 

Boe Eee. silos ds owe he Piciaiiass. tySee, sie Aisi ad Ph Heme WPOWEr., 5.65 See ss « adie las 25.00 

EE te LE, fy ure cee LA fe MALMOrRBTOWET Se soe foes. cs 5.00 

BPG SR Pate os oles fs dco REET ROR os Praga W.. Bemboetine sc. ...eetees. ck 25.00 

BIE, Tg oie 0140/5): 0.0: «0. 6 sete ee eit 5| Mrs. George S. Silsbee............. 200.00 

APRs MAR os Raw soe oe 5-0 0.0 eRe Cs o> LOW Ward RMORTill. ows ay v thee Bee kee ale 1.00 

EN 5S) ese CREE, £0) Mra: Wi Sargent .c. seuss. ca6 ee 25.00 

ne RES OS 0) 9 HOE ole «ic iegere ir rae 5.00 
$82 | The Misses Roger8........0.-see008 15.00 

“WwW. ©. Gannett, F. L. Hosmer, J. M. Channing Memorial Church, Newport, 

E ei é m. Fycadattional ./hx% guees sos ast s 5.00 
vans, L. C. Cornish. Anneew Crosbysecs.a<aee sess ole'es 25.00 
Contributions should be sent to L. C. Samuel. ts Bie. rete te eee e eens Ee 

. . ANCY.-ccccecvsesscseve ° 
Cornish, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. |} }rirst Unitarian J Church of Dallas, 
SON. 6 Oi <.cvata Rts ole iqatteb 9 esse Os 0.650 © 100.00 
are roe ECAR TRE: Moke foie a ee sp fies 
PRT ee toe EAR OD hos oie pu G@ etet sine .00 
For Children of Bible Lands First Unitarian Society of Minneap- 
Olisye Minnir... se oeecies sie crews es 65.00 
The New York office of the American FS agteu Hie Wee seer cere ee eees is 
‘ és : rs. Jeremiah Williams............ ; 

Committee for Relief in the Near East} Unity Church, North Easton, Mass., 

makes acknowledgment of contributions ee oni Stet ee eee ee wees ape 
4 4 : n rs. John C. TUL Ratatat ciate ieieres . 

from Unitarian churches and schools as Mires PEELED es) COLRUICY vec.c ete wide. a 25.00 

follows :— a hae ee et eee ee 1.00 

Previously acknowledged............- 528, 249.46 Miss Amy tke ere Seer GP bare “ys 

April 1. Littleton, Mass.. setae 19.50} Courtenay Guild..........-+esecee 50.00 

20... Concord, N.H....ctee. 6 esis 22.00] First Unitarian Society of Berlin, 
21: Baltimore, Md............. 25.00 ET Ren EL Sor OE ce ee ae 11.50 

May 12. Wollaston, Mass............ 90.45 | Susan L. Richardson..............- 10.00 

13. Florence, Mass....sscs..sss6 6.00] Sunday-school, Church of Messiah, 
es Montréal, Canada’. . Ti sews vb sae 25.00 
TSLOL TO.GRtC< oacs oe » occ TS oars $5,412.41 — getty Nynte heort< bis eae os 
: p first Parish Church, Weston....... .00 
Contributions should be sent to Cleve-] pirst Unitarian Society of Spokane, 
land H. Dodge, Treasurer, 1 Madison WAR Ge ct ada’ Thiele. so &s.0.00 sta 25.00 
Avenue, New York City. ee ee ae 
ice ee COSTAR OK + x. disc cre tan Sibi Soles es too 5.00 
ee aut arches peeey Ts Pickman.... ie 
i r iss Harrie PVDOGREDL ob aiccwiak 6% R 
Transylvanian Relief Now $40,662 All Souls Unitarian Church, “Santa 
PUA, ACB Aeak whale) phe Sn + Oi OP kM aioe . 
It is very much to be desired that the| Second Parish, Worcester, Mass., ad- 
tire f $50.00 . UEIO MEAN tyes teveie iss wisusinint = clegel stehete « 5.00 
entire sum of $50,000 needed for this] wirst Parish Benevolent Society, 

cause may be in the treasurer’s hands Pile oe gel OBE te ay cee 

° “Lost an POWNG is d.0 todos 4rd 5 ASA oor 5 
before July 1. The reports of the repre-| Berlin, Mass., Unitarian Sunday- 

sentatives have made interesting reading BOUOORs Vo: bv Si cut 5) 01m a wetelain 6 SF a 3.00 

in Tue Register. They are concluding $40,662.12 


Contributions should be sent to Isaac 
Sprague, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
3oston, Mass. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


979 new companies were incorporated in the United States during 


the one month of May. 


This indicates continued demand for merchandise; a strong argu- 


ment for established companies. 


Sullivan Machinery 12% 
Grangers Lime 10% 
Merrimac Chemical 10% 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton 20% 
Robertson Paper 8% Pfd. 
Aetna Mills 12% 


EARNEST E. SMITH & CO. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire 


Street, Boston 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


S 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention TH RNGISTHR 


Orator: “I am a friend of the working- 


Voice: “Then you’ve got no friends 
’*-Lan- 


man!” 
in this country. "Dartmouth Jack-o 
tern. 


An American farmer advertises for sale 
“a cow that gives five quarts of milk a 
day, also two grindstones, one set of 
harness, and a hay rake.”—Johannesburg 
Times. 


A fly and a flea in a flue were impris- 
oned; so what could they do? Said the 
flea, “Let us fly!” Said the fly, “Let us 
flee!” So they flew through a flaw in 
the flue——Orange Peel. 


Artist: “I’m awfully sorry I can’t pay 
you this month.” Landlord: “But that’s 
what you said last month.” Artist: “You 


see I keep my word. You can have confi- 
dence in me.”—Le Ruy Blas. 


“How did you come to be a profiteer?” 
“Tt was all because of the law of supply 
and demand,’ whimpered the culprit. “I 
was trying to get a sufficient supply of 
money to meet the demand for it.”’— 
Washington Star. 


An airplane was flying over Peking for 
the first time and a proud European 
pointed it out to a native. “Don’t you 
think it is wonderful?” ‘Well,’ said the 
Chinaman, calmly, after a passing glance 
at the machine, ‘the thing is meant to 


do that, isn’t it?”—Boston Globe. 


Marie had most pronounced ideas as to 
the rights and wrongs of her sex. “Don’t 
you think that a woman should get a 
man’s pay?’ she was asked. After a mo- 
ment’s reflection Marie replied, “Well, I 
think she could let him have carfare and 
lunch money out of it.”—Hverybody’s. 


“Could you do something for a poor old 
sailor?’ asked the seedy-looking wanderer 
at the gate. “Poor old sailor?’ echoed the 
lady, at work at the tub. “Yes’m, I fol- 
lered the wotter for sixteen years.” 
“Well,” said the woman, after a critical 
look, “you certainly don’t look as-if you 
ever caught up with it.” Then she re- 
sumed her labors—The New Majority. 


The dull boy in the class unexpectedly 
distinguished himself in a recent history 
examination. The question ran, “How and 
when was slavery introduced into Amer- 
ica?’ To this he replied: “No woman had 
come over to this early Virginia colony. 
The planters wanted wives to help them 
with their work. In 1619 the London 
Company sent over a shipload of girls. 
The planters gladly married them and 
slavery was introduced into America.” 
—British Weekly. 


Weary after twelve months’ hard work, 
the pretty typist sought solitude among 
the healthy hills of Halehearty. The ad- 
vertisements had attracted her. MHale- 
hearty was described as the best, pret- 
tiest, finest, and everything-elsest spot in 
the world. “Tell me,’ she said on her 
first day, when she met a stanch old relic 
of the district, “what is the death-rate in 
Halehearty?” The local walking adver- 
tisement nodded his head reassuringly. 
“Won’erful steady, ma’am — won’erful 
steady!” he replied. ‘One death to each 
person.”—London Tit-Bits. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current 
ra sn for aged ministers, and 
( 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the American | 
Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge James 
P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert §S. Loring, 
Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Only 81 churches gave last year. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sours- 
wortH, D.D., President. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Gives thorough training for the ministry or for 
parish assistants. Rich choice of courses in all 
departments, including Religious Education and 
Sociology. Co- operates with Pacific School of 
Religion. Supplementary work at University 
of California. Ideal climate winter and summer. 
Generous scholarships for promising students. 
Correspondence invited. Terms begin August 
16 and January 10. For Register and further 
information address the President, Harn M. 
be aa D.D., 2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, 
alif. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 


College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 


Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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Will it Become an Elihu Root Covenant? by 
Edward Cummings . 

Unspoken, by Hugh Robert Orr; “From Village to 
Village, as Jesus Went, by Joel ee 
Metcalf . = 

A Mexican Poet, by “Alice Stone Blackwell : A 

Indecency Harms All, Not Children Only, by 
Herbert C. Parsons’ : 

pea Church, Galvanizing,” by, Maxwell 

ay’ 

Cuba Will Not Be “Wet” Forever, by E. P. 
Herrick . 

Shall We Denature the Minister? by Arthur B. 
Heeb; Shoals Programme Completed . 

Expert Advertisers in Religious Field, “by 
Horace Westwood, D.D. 

Sunday-school Becomes a Church; Dr. Cope 
Will Lecture . 

One yee. Went to Andover; Important Actions 
ofY. PR: Use a eae 

Resuming the Conversation Hes 

The Ministers’ Institute; Jenkin Lloyd’ Jones 
Memorial: For Children of Bible Lands; 
Transylvanian Relief Now $40,662 . . . 


Literature 


Is Violence the Way Out? by R. W. B.; Books 
Books for Boys and Girls . yao oh es 


The Home 


The Big Picnic, by Edith Howe Page . 
Library on Wheels; Shell Uncen Old’ Pave- 
ment; Films to Fight Fire; ‘‘Soddies” . . 


Poetry 

Good Neighbor Toad’s Dulles, by Minnie 
Leona Upton . . spe Seale wi Be 
In June, by Marjorie Dillons ye os 


Throughout the Church 1... ... 


Pleasantries:"\) 2 ia eee ee 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service stll. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. ; 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, "Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass. (Masconomo Street). Services 10 30 A.M. 
Sunday, June 27, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, will ‘preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. -—Rev. Howard N. Brown, .» Minister, 
Sunday service at 10.30 a.m. Sunday, "June 27, Dr. 
Brown will preach. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN eon rae eet Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, June 27, union ser- 
vice with All Souls’ Church, in First Church. Rey. 
Miles Hanson will preach, Subject, Book Sermon, 
“By an Unknown Disciple.” 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and peeaconeh Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Morning service, 10.30. Com- 
munion service, first Sunday of each month. The 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 

FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Sunday, June 27, Dr. Frederick 
Lynch of New York will preach. Service at 11 a.m. 
Visitors welcome. Take Dorchester tunnel cars to 
Andrew Square, then surface cars to Meeting House 
Hill. Exhibition of interesting Colonial objects. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, THz CHRIsTIAN 
Register, not later than Thursday, — 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be typewritten. 
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